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“DON YSIDRO GONZALES” (1801) GOYA 
Included in the Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Goya at the Knoedler Galleries, New York. : 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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And guard the Saviour of mankind! 
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Elliott Daingerfield 
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The everlasting Father, 
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LEOPOLD HI 


Christie Dispersal on May 7-11 
Features Notable 
Important Furniture, Armor, 
Chinese Porcelain, Etc. 


Paintings, 


LONDON.—The long-awaited sale of 


the Leopold Hirsch collection, set for 
May 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, will naturally be 


the outstanding event of the season 


Paintings by Flemish, 
German and _ Italian 


the collector opportunities 


at Christie's. 
Dutch, 
will offer 
that are rare in the auction galleries 


masters 


of today. Mr. Hirsch’s reputation as one 
of the fast-disappearing old guard of 
collectors the superla- 
tives redundant. In the old master field 
attention is likely to the 
Mabuse, the Rembrandt, the Hals, Tin- 
toretto and Rosselli, while in the early 
German the two portraits by 
Amberger should be emphasized. A 
group of English XVIIIth century pic- 
fine Gains- 


makes use of 


center on 


school 


tures is remarkable for a 
porough portrait, to which keen com- 
petition is offered by a masterly Reyn- 
olds. Portraits by Lawrence, Hoppner, 
Raeburn and Romney maintain a high 
level of quality, while in the domain of 
English landscape art the two Morland 
scenes hold a very high place. Etchings 
and woodcuts by Durer, a number of 
Whistler and draw- 
ings complete the group. 


etchings modern 


Three sessions will be devoted to the 
in the col- | 


furniture and decorations 


lection. Emphasis here falls on the 
large group of English cabinetwork, 
mainly Chippendale pieces, many of 














which were acquired from the famous | 


auction of Sir 
Bart. collection at Christie’s in 
A number of these examples 


Edward J. Dean Paul, 


are 


and Edwards publication. 
markable 
the 
prevails 


ébenistes 
excellent that 
throughout the collection 
while a group of Sévres and a number 
of important blue and white Chinese 
porcelains will tempt the connoisseur 


pieces by French 


reveal same taste 


in these fields. An unusual feature is | 
the selection of English miniatures of | 


great charm and high quality. In ad- 
dition, Egyptian as well as Italian 
bronzes, arms and armor and a single 
Brussels tapestry will be found. 


PAINTINGS 

Turning to the paintings, one is im- 
mediately struck by the “Portrait of 
Canon Jean de Carondelet,” by Mabuse, 
which, like the other Flemish pictures 
in the collection, was seen in the 1927 
exhibition at Burlington House. Psy- 
chological penetration, inimitable paint- 
ing of textures and the feeling of depth 
in the composition create a portrait of 
quiet power. Both Dr. Friedlander and 
Sir Martin Conway may be consulted 
in regard to this work. A little trip- 
tyech of “Madonna and Child with 
Saints,” painted on vellum and attrib- 
uted to Cornelia Cnoop, the wife of 
Gerard David, gives rise to an amusing 
commentary on the part of M. Chamot 
a a recent issue of Country Life. 
‘Higher criticism, which has almost 
succeeded,” Says the writer, “in dissolv- 
eat the personality of Hubert van Eyck 
into a myth, has long ago swept away 
the far more mythical Margaret van 


1896. | 
re-| 
corded or illustrated in the Macquoid | 
Several re- | 





Eyck, and is not likely to leave the 


: | 
other woman painter of the early Flem- 


ish school, Cornelia Cnoop, standing 
much longer.” In the meantime here is 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the lady while still extant. 

Of marked historic, as well as aes- 
thetic interest, is the supposed portrait 
of Mary de Guise, mother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by Sir Antonio Mor. 
Exhibited at Burlington House in 1927, 
reference may also be made to 
work in H. Hymans’ volume on the 
artist. A panel depicting Adam and 
Eve, and given to Hugo van der Goes, 
is described by Dr. Friedlander in 
Altniederlandische Malerei as the work 
of a follower and a free imitation of 
the earlier work by the master in the 
Vienna Museum. The same authority 
places a work depicting ‘“‘Moses and the 
Burning Bush; 
Fleece,” 


this 


and Gideon and 
cataloged under Dirk 


the 
Bouts, 


as by Albert Bouts, in which attribu- 


tion Sir Martin Conway also concurs. 
A feature of many exhibitions, it was 
shown at London in 1927. The proto- 
type of the “Moses” is in the John G. 


Johnson Collection. 


The single Rembrandt, the “Portrait 


RSCH ART T 


ONE OF A SET OF SIX CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 

















AN ADAM MAHOGANY SIDE-TABLE 


Three outstanding specimens of furniture from the Leopold Hirsch Collection to be sold at Christie’s on May 7-11. 


of an Old Man,” dated circa 1654, is 


characterized by a clarity and simplic- 
ity combined with intensity of expres- 
sion found in the master’s finest work. 
It is well known through reproduction 
in Bode’s publicatiecn and the Klas- 
der Kunst. “The Smoker,” by 
Hals, painted about 1635-40, reveals the 
artist’s close relation to modern paint- 


siker 


ing, both in conception and execution. 
The brushwork is at once careless and 
sure, the merciless 
and penetrating, while the composition 
of the half figure within the painted 


characterization 


oval is one of great beauty. 


Coming to the portraits of Matthaus 
Schwarz and his wife, Barbara, by 
Christoph Amberger, we have again 
the union of high aesthetic value with 
historic interest, the gentleman in 
question not only having represented 
the celebrated house of the Fuggers at 
Schwarz in the Tyrol, but being re- 
nowned as a Beau-Brummel of the pe- 
riod. Both portraits reveal a love of 
strong contrast of light and dark, and 
a feeling for integrity of character and 
richness of texture that must have 





O BE SOLD Zborowski Holds 





A CHIPPENDALE TRIPOD TABLE 








been very agreeable to the sitters. This 
pair of portraits was formerly in the 
Freiherr von Friesen Collection, Dres- 
den, later in the Schubart collection, 
Munich, and in 1906 figured in the ex- 
hibition held at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. 


A portrait of Ulrich von Hynsberg 
and one of his wife, Elisabeth Breun, 
show the same hand as the Master of 
the Holzhausen portrait, the little 
known German artist, Conrad Faber. 
These will create no small interest 
when they go on exhibition, and may 
be expected to provide food for schol- 
arly researches. A “Nativity” given to 
Lucas Cranach and a “Portrait of a 
Young Man,” attributed to Holbein, 
complete the German group. 


Among the Italians, to whom a lesser 
representation is given in this collec- 
tion than is accorded to other schools, 
the “Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Tin- 
toretto, formerly in the Holford Collec- 
tion, is outstanding. “Volto Santo di 
Lucca” of Cosimo Rosselli must also 


(Continued on page 4) 


_A Fine Exhibition 
Of Modern Works 


Canvases by Modigliani, Renoir 
And Utrillo Are Outstanding 
As Fine Examples of the Art 
Of Each Master 





By MAry Morseti 
Two portraits of Leopold Zborowski, 
one by Modigliani, the other by Derain, 
hang in the current exhibition at the 


Zborowski Galleries. The older artist 
brings a sense of realistic responsibil- 
ity to his portrayal, gives the face a 
thoughtful sobriety, but somehow omits 
the inner spark. Modigliani, on the 
other hand, elongates the bearded face 
until it has an ascetic, Sienese inten- 
sity; then traces the body in pure, ex- 
pressive curves which gain in nervous 
vitality through the sudden flame of 
orange in the chair and the subtle space 
divisions of the background, richly nur- 
tured with color. 


Two other Modigliani’s—a “Reclin- 
ing Nude” and “La Robe Rouge’—are 
also of great beauty. In the former 
work, the austerity which is so charac- 
teristic of the artist’s portraiture is 
slightly tempered by subtle deviations 
of the rhythms and by a controlled, yet 
essentially rich modulation of color 
which impart to the figure a quality 
that is both other-worldly and sensu- 
ous. In “La Robe Rouge” the purity of 
the unbroken curve running from the 
left shoulder to the very fingertip is 
intensified by the sharply contrasting 
movement of the drooping right arm 
and by the repetition of elliptical mel- 
odies throughout the composition. The 
sunlight, which so graciously ‘ent its 
presence to the opening of the exhibi- 
| tion, drew out the full warmth of the 
reds, which dominate the simple and 
expressive color harmony in this paint- 
ing. 

Of the five Utrillos in the exhibition, 
all done in the artist’s best period be- 
tween 1910 and 1912, there are two 
which seem especially rich in that qual- 
ity of imaginative vision which draws 
unexpected nuances of color and form 
from roofs and chimneys and the shut- 
tered monotony of little French houses 
in humble streets. In the “Veille 
Moulin” one is drawn into the picture 
by the purplish mosaic of the roofs in 
the foreground. Then, every little white 
facade with its shimmering play of 
color, carries one further down the 
road and into the inner life of the 
quarter. In “Usine” it is the white 
walls of the factory building that domi- 
nate the scene, but its inner emotion is 
communicated by the staccato touches 
of red and by the file of blue-clad fig- 
jures. A Montmartre subject with the 
dome of Sacré Coeur shrouded in mist 





‘'and a cathedral subject, stark and in- 


tense in style, are other fine works in 
the Utrillo group. 


Cezanne and Renoir also appear in 
the exhibition, the former in a mood of 
special severity, the jatter in two works 
that are unusually tender, even for this 
|master. “The Portrait of a Woman” by 





(Continued on page 5) 
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Notable Collection 
Of Leopold Hirsch 
In Christie’s Sale 


—_——— 


(Continued from page 3) 


be mentioned, and it is especially in- 
teresting to note thut, according to 
Crowe and Cavaicaselle, this work is 
possibly the original one in S. Marco, 
Florence. 

In the fine group of English pictures, | 
Gainsborough’s “Portrait of Madame | 
Francesca le Brun” is naturally impor- 
tant. 
Caroline, Duchess of Montrose, it has | 


Formerly in the collection of 


been seen frequently in London. Mr. 
Carter remarks in the March Burling 
ton, that the lady does not seem “quite | 
so well favored as many Italian sing- 
ers,” although why he should demand 
more of beauty in a singer than that | 
with which Gainsborough has endowed 
the present lady is hard to determine. 
The “Portrait of Alexander, Lord | 
Loughborough,” by Reynolds, which we | 
reproduce, is amply eloquent of the | 
majesty of the law and testifies to the| 
artist’s powerful characterization and | 
fine feeling for tonal values. Formerly 
in the collection of the Ear! of Sheffield, 
the work is well known through fre- 
quent exhibition in London. Another of 
our reproductions is the ‘Portrait of | 
Mrs. Duff” by Raeburn, revealing the 
artist’s characteristic emphasis on solid 
worth, rather than on the more super- 
ficial attributes of his sitters. Also by 
Raeburn is the “Portrait of Lieut. Colo- 
nel Morrison,” a strong delineation of | 
a young man imbued with high ideals. | 
The Hoppner portrait of Lady Gor- 
don, which we illustrate, is especially 
appealing, having all the freshness of 
conception and clarity of execution 
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“MISS PALMER” By REYNOLDS 


Included in the collection of paintings by old masters from the Ehrich Galler- 
ies to be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on April 18 and 19. 


specimens, which come singly, in pairs, | pierced and carved with riband bows 
and in sets of four, six, a dozen and | of 
even sixteen. Many of these were orig- 
inally in the collection of Sir Edward 
J. Dean Paul, Bart. The details of the 
carving and the treatment of the backs | 


unusual character. 


| Edwards illustrate 


Macquoid and 
these specimens, 
| which come from the Dean Paul sale. 
| Before leaving this extraordinary col- 


lection of Chippendale chairs, mention 


which go with the painting that has|show an infinite variety, which makes | must be made of a set of six of the hall 


not been worked on too much. A “Por- 
trait of Miss Clements,” by Lawrence, 
and the “Portrait of Mrs. Thomas 
Raikes,” by Romney, complete the Eng- 
lish portraits. 


The landscapes by Morland, “Chil- 
dren Birdnesting” and “Juvenile Navi- 
gators,” both shown in the exhibition 
devoted to English Conversation Pieces 
in 1930, will attract considerable atten- 
tion. These works are equally imbued 
with the artist’s ability to render the 
beauties of the English countryside at 
their height, and the added charm of 
a rare feeling for the mixture of so- 
lemnity and gayety in children. 

Mention must also be made of Gains- 
borough’s show-box, which will be of- 
fered together with twelve landscapes 
painted by the artist on glass. These 
were inspired by the “Eidophusikon” 
of de Loutherbourg and the Jarvis ex- 
hibition of stained glass. The paintings 
were lighted from behind with candles, 
and gave contemporaries some of the 
thrill we receive from the cinema. 


FURNITURE 


Some sixty pieces of Chippendale 
comprise items of great rarity and an 
authenticity confirmed in many in- 
stances by the record of Macquoid and 
Edwards. It is many years since a 


group of chairs of this variety and 
quality has been offered in the auction 


market. There are arm, side and hall 








New York No-Jury 
Exhibition of the 


SALONS OF 
AMERICA 


Inc, 
THE FORUM, R.C.A. BUILDING 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Opening Monday, April 9th 
Weekdays: 11:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 





Sundays: 1 to 6:30 P. M. 
Admission 25c 





each example of individual signifi- 
cance. One of the most unusual exam- 
ples is the arm chair in the Chinese 
taste, which was shown in the Loan 
Exhibition of English Decorative Art | 
in 1929 and again in 1931 at that de- 
voted to Georgian Art. Back and sides 
are pierced with pagoda and lattice de- 
sign of great lightness and charm. 
Cylindrical legs and ball feet complete 
this rare specimen. Also seen at the 
same exhibitions was a set 
chairs having the supports decorated 


with diamond ornament, and the splats | 


| type. Of distinguished provenance sim- 
ilar to the preceding, these examples 
have vase shaped backs with design 
of interlaced strapwork and C scrolls 
of great elegance. The scroll legs and 
stretchers are, moreover, characterized 
by fine proportion and movement. 

A pair of Chippendale 
shown at the 


torcheéres, 
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yeorgian Exhibition in 
1931, unite grace and fine carving of 
detail with a strong feeling of solidity. 
of four| A number of tables are an additional 
feature in the Chippendale furniture. 
These include both tripod, card, side 




















and console pieces. The outstanding 


| tripod example, illustrated on page 3, 


with scroll legs ornamented with crisp, 
bold carving of lion masks and paws, 
is indicative of the high level of excel- 


| lence of the Chippendale group. In the 


card tables, one is immediately at- 
tracted by the excellence of the carving 
and fine proportions of a serpentine 
Added to the fine 


crisp execution of the flower design 


shaped example. 


and the imposing proportions, one side | 


table is especially remarkable for the 
beauty of the veneering which creates 
a regular repeat pattern along the 
frieze. The legs of this piece are square 
and tapering, the severity 


lieved by 


being re- 
horizontal fluting. In great 
contrast with the preceding is a serpen- 
tine front specimen with graceful cabri- 
ole legs, ornamented with a simple and 
distinguished design of foliage. 


Remarkable for its noble propor- 
tions, fine graining of the wood, and 
crisp carving of detail is the Chippen- 
dale commode, which will be found 
illustrated in Macquoid and Edwards. 
A fine settee, covered in needlework, 
and four matching armchairs wi!l also 
appeal in this group. A piece of un- 
usual charm and character is the Chip- 
pendale cabinet in which the severity 
of the upper portion offers delightful 
contrast to the finely carved swag motif 
design decorating the five straight legs. 


In addition to the Chippendale, the 


collection offers some rare specimens. 
Take, for instance, the Adam side table 
illustrated on page 3. Then the twelve 
William III designed in the 
manner of Daniel Marot, constitute an 
unusual set, illustrated in Macquoid 
and Edwards. The proportions of these 


chairs, 


chairs are to be greatly admired, as is 
also the contrasting use of delicate and 
incisive carving of the ornament. In a 
small Sheraton group, of which the 
majority of the pieces are reproduced 
in Macquoid and Edwards, a pair of 
commodes is distinguished by strong 
French influence. The graceful serpen- 
tine fronts and concave sides are beau- 
tifully veneered in satinwood, and oval 
panels of inlaid marquetry of various 
woods provide a noteworthy ornament. 


of line, and the angles are mounted in 
ormolu of exceptionally fine piercing. 
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The whole is marked by great beauty | 
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Saturday, April 7, 1934 


In the French furniture, a Louis XV 
library table is characterized by grace. 
ful proportion and fine use of the grain 
of the kingwood veneer. The whole is 
mounted in ormolu of fine design. The 
most important specimen, however, is 
the Louis XVI commode bearing the 
inventory number 10914, stencilled in 
black ink. This was probably removed 
from one of the French Royal Resi- 
dences at the time of the Revolution 
Veneered in tulipwosd the front of the 
commode is divided into three sections 
by bands of mahogany. In the center of 
each section is an oval panel inlaid in 
a marquetry of various woods, the 
center one with a landscape scene. . 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 


A number of Chinese porcelains 
mainly blue and white and famille rose 
and verte of the Yung Chen and Kang. 
hsi periods, equally reflect the excel- 
lent taste of the collector. Especial- 
ly do a pair of Yung Cheng saucer 
dishes, decorated in famille rose enam- 
els, reveal a rare delicacy of brush- 
work and charm of design. In the 
Kanghsi specimens, a pair of teapots in 
the form of bamboo, with famille noire 
decoration on tri-colored grounds, will 
appeal greatly to collectors. The fig- 
ure of Pu-Tai Ho-Shang, decorated in 
famille noire enamels, and a pair of 
Kuan Yins and group of sage with two 
attendants, both ornamented in bril- 
liant famille verte colors, constitute an 
unusual group of figure pieces, while 
of outstanding quality among the 
larger specimens of the famille verte 
class, Kanghsi period, are a pair of bal- 
uster vases and another single ex- 
ample. A selection of Sévres porcelain 
also contains desirable specimens, 


OTHER FEATURES 


In the ancient Egyptian bronzes, 
the statue of Sekhmet, dating from 
the 26th dynasty, should not be 
missed, while a statuette of Mercury 

by Giovanni da Bologna stands out 
in the Italian group. Italian and Span- 
ish arms and armor, Limoges enamels, 
and some German and English porce- 
lain constitute a further attraction. 
There is only one tapestry included in 
the collection—a Brussels XVIth cen- 
tury panel depicting the “Repose in 

Egypt.” Coming from the Spitzer col- 
lection, Paris, this weave was shown 
|}at the Loan Exhibition of Flemish and 

Belgian art in 1927. In addition, near- 
ily all the best known English minia- 
|turists are represented, those by Rich- 
ard Cosway and J. Smart being ex- 
amples of great charm and high qual- 
| ity. 

There yet remains to mention the 
| collection of silver to be offered in the 
| May 10 session, which will receive de- 
| Santen notice in a forthcoming issue. 
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Six Artists Given 


Saturday, April 7, 1934 : 


Guggenheim Funds 


For Work in 1934| 


Six American artists and one re- 
search worker in the field of art were 
included among the forty awards made 
by the Guggenheim Foundation for 
this year, which have just been made 
Heretofore, the Fellowships 
have been granted only for work 
abroad, but this year provisions has 
also been made to permit work in the 
United States. 

The list of artists who have received 
fellowships allowing them to carry on 
various types of work is as follows: 

Miss Peggy Bacon, noted as a satir- 
ist in the graphic arts. Her work is 
represented in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Brooklyn Museum, Cleveland Mu- 
seum, Whitney Museum of American 
Art and the New York Public Library. 
She has also written and illustrated 
several books. 

Mr. Frank Mechau of Denver, Colo- 
rado, who will remain in the United 
States, painting Western life. 

Mr. Francis Criss, who will go to 
Italy for a study of fresco painting. 
Mr. Criss has exhibited his work at the 
Addison Gallery of American Art, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
Pennsylvania Museum, and elsewhere. 

Miss Rosella Hartman of Wood- 
stock, New York. Miss Hartman, who 
works chiefly in black and white, will 
go to Paris to make a study of the lith- 
ographers’ craft and thereafter will 
carry on her own creative work. 

Mr. Maurice Glickman, sculptor of 
New York City, who will make a study 
of classical Greek sculpture, and there- 
after will work on his own composi- 
tions abroad. 

Mr. Howard Cook, artist of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where he is now 
engaged on a mural painting under the 
Public Works of Art Project, has been 
granted a second Fellowship to enable 
him to carry on certain studies and 
creative work in the United States. 

In the field of art scholarship, Dr. 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl, Lecturer on Fine 
Arts at New York University, will 
make a study of certain Islamic cera- 
mics in Italy. It is thought that Dr. 
Riefstahl’s studies may reveal inter- 
esting new information on the history 
of trade relations between Italy and 


public. 


the Near East and on the question of 


Islamic influence on decorative art in 
western Europe during the time of the 
Crusades. 


CHICAGO 


The annual International Exhibition 
of Watercolors, Pastels, Drawings and 
Monotypes, which opened at the Art In- 
stitute on March 29 for a month’s dis- 
play, presents the work of the world’s 
leading colorists. The Watson F. Blair 
Prize of $600 was awarded to Edgar 
Miller for his watercolor, “Chickens.” 
The Watson F. Blair Prize of $400 went 
“Chinatown at 
Night,” while Aaron Bohrod’s water- 
color, “Division Street,” won the Wil- 


to Earl Horter for 


liam H. Tuthill Prize of $100. 


SYMON 


INCORPORATE 














fascinating 
is that which M. Cailleux is now pre- 
senting in his gallery. It is 

ly the outcome of many years’ 
research 
and erudition have gone to the making 
of it. Its full description is as follows: 
“Studies and 
designs, 
painters and sculptors.” 


describe a work as a study or a sketch? 
Let us first consider 
of such works have been given by com- 
petent authority. 
tionary sets forth the qualities which 


go to make a sketch. “The artist,” he | 
says, “goes straight and swiftly to his | 
point; rapidity of execution conditions 











Inaugurate 
Their New Galleries 
devoted to 
Old and Modern Paintings 
with an 


Exhibition of Recent Works by 
SOUDEIKIN 


From April 9th to 21st inclusive 
The Galleries are under the direction of Albert Duveen 


HECKSCHER BUILDING, 3d Floor 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FINE EXHIBITION 


By MARCEL ZAHAR 


PARIS. — A most 
exhibition 


remarkable and 
of this season 


obvious- 
patient 
ingenuity, taste 


and much 


sketches, projects and 
by French XVIIIth century 
What exactly do we mean when we 
definitions 


what 


Watelet 


\CAILLEUX HOLDS 


in his Dic- | 























Art Values Shown 
By Price Secured 
For Fine Lawrence 


The sale of Lawrence’s “Por- 
trait of Frederick H. Hemming, 
Esq.” to Lorraine Manville 
Gould for $19,000 in the recent 
dispersal of paintings from the 
Henry Seligman estate at the 
American - Anderson Galleries, 
again offers timely evidence that 
fine pictures still bring good 
prices. We learn, on reliable au- 
thority, that prior to the auction 
one dealer offered the estate 
$8,000 for this work, while sev- 
eral others predicted that its auc- 
tion price would be about $7,500. 
Mr. Stevenson Scott of Scott & 
Fowles, who held a firm belief in 
the high merit of the portrait 


| 
| 
| 





the compelling brilliancy which char- 


|}acterizes the sketches of a true artist. 


Sometimes, indeed,” he goes on to say, 


“the sketch is better than the finished | 


picture. But we should be chary of 


reproaching the artist for this anom- | 
aly; 
blame.’ 


the ‘nabob’ is to 
(By “nabob” he means the pa- 
tron, the rich man who has ordered the 
picture.) “In common decency the art- 
ist should be allowed to note at the 
foot of his canvas: ‘This is painted to 
the order of Mr. So-and-so.’ Thus pos- 
terity would give the painter and his 
‘nabob’ each his due, and make allow- 
ances for genius struggling against 
stupidity.” To not a few, indeed, of 
the “finished” pictures of the XVIIIth 
century the name and designation of 
the interfering ‘‘nabob” should, in jus- 
tice, be appended. 

And this is what Delacroix had to 
say about the importance of the sketch, 
considered, technically speaking, as 
fons et origo of the completed picture: 
“The first brush-strokes contain 


often enough 


’ 


lay-out, stating the balance and pro- 
portion of the masses, and blocking out 
each volume; for, if you paint in frag- 
ments and finish off one part of the 
composition before you have mapped 
out the whole, the effect will be like 
piecework or a long journey broken up 
by frequent halts.’’ Delacroix offers 
another piece of excellent advice to 
painters. “Be careful not to finish off 
one part of your work at the expense 
of the others; thus only will your pic- 
ture seem never-ending (jamais fini).” 
The wording is obscure, the meaning 
plain. The painter is not to shackle 
his composition by working it out to 
a too absolute conclusion; he should 
leave scope for fancy. some loopholes 
for imagination. 


the |} 
igerm of all the salient features of the 









against all pessimists, gave ac- 
tive support to these convictions 
at the auction and was the under- 
bidder who vied for possession of 
the canvas, until it was finally 
won by Mrs. Gould’s bid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ne 


|}each canvas strikes us as a gay con- 
fession. With a few, fervid brush- 
strokes the artist tells us all about his 
feelings, the urgent impact of an in- 
spiration, and lets us know which col- 
ors he prefers, the make-up of his pal- 
ette, his natural style and idiosyn- 
crasies. For at this moment he is work- 
|ing for himself, not for the “nabob.” 


| 


Personally, I find all these pictures 
| wholly satisfying, “finished” in the 
|happiest meaning of the term, and 


never have I seen the XVIIIth century 
presented in such a favorable light. All 
|here is youthfully immune from the 
|}dead hand of academicism and bumble- 
dom, for in these pictures our artists 
have given free rein to impulse. It is 
delightful to see them thus, uncon- 
strained by ‘“nabobs,” 
by a formal tenue de cérémonie. 

The Fragonards in this collection 
hardly took me by surprise, for all the 
works of our elfish “Frago” are 
marked by candor and ingenuous verve. 
Hubert-Robert, too, usually allows him- 
self considerable freedom. But 
have I seen such fine examples of the 





guerite Gérard, Nattier, Natoire, Oudry, 


Pater, Pillement, Saint-Aubin and Van 
a Vir- 
gin and Child is an absolute master- 
piece. There is some fine sculpture, too, 
xois, 


Loo, and Watteau’s study for 


by Cafieri, Chinard, Coustou, 
Houdon, Lemoyne, Pajou and Marin. 


Lemoyne, too, used to say: “It takes 


thirty years’ craftsmanship for an art- 
ist to learn how to keep the pristine 
freshness of his sketch intact.’’ For the 
sketch bespeaks a young, spontaneous 
emotion and issues from the subtle in- 
terplay of craftsmanship and feeling at 
intuition. 
has 


the first onset of creative 
Even an aging painter’s sketch 
something juvenile about it. 


In this collection we find a happy 
blend of sincerity and impulsiveness; 


ANTIQUES and 


» WORKS OF ART 








Cables: “‘Euclase, Wesdo, London” 





RARE DRAWINGS 


CAMBRIDGE.—The importance of 
the Fogg Museum at Harvard among 
American collections of drawings con- 
sists not only in its being the reposi- 
tory of the C. A. Loeser Collections re- 
ceived last year and the Paul J. Sachs 
Collection, but in the importance of 
the exhibitions which it holds. This 
year it is putting on a series of four 
loan shows covering French drawings 
of the XVIIIth to the XXth centuries. 
The present showing, of the XIXth cen- 
tury, with over a hundred drawings 
supplemented by about a dozen paint- 
ings, has been carefully selected to 
represent the great leaders of move- 
ments in the century, by several ex- 
amples each. 

The quality of the works displayed, 
and the wideness of the Museum’s 
affiliations, may be inferred from some 
of those who have contributed as lend- 
ers: Messrs. Seligman, Wildenstein, 
and Knoedler; the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Museum of Modern Art 
(the Lizzie P. Bliss Collection), the 
Art Institute of Chicago; and among 
the private collectors; Miss Helen C. 
Frick, Mrs. John D. Rockfeller, Mrs. 
Murray S. Danforth, Mrs. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Mrs. Horatio Lamb, Miss Aimee 
Lamb, Miss Jean Sears, Miss Grace 
Nichols, Mr. W. G. Russell Allen, Mr. 
Philip Hofer, Mr. H. P. Mcllhenney, 
Mr. J. S. Newberry, Jr., and a frequent- 
ly recurring anonymous lender. 

Among the artists who are most 
strongly represented, Ingres stands 
out, at the beginning of the century, 
with a study for “Virgil” and six of his 
famous pencil portraits, all in perfect 
condition. Delacroix appears in stud- 
ies for two pictures, characteristically 
nervous and impulsive. Corot, the 
great draughtsman rather than the 
popular painter of spring idyls, is wise- 
ly shown by a nude and pencil por- 
traits. The most numerous and perfect 








untrammeled 


never 


work of Detroy, Duplessis, Hallé, Mar- 


RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


are the examples by Degas; several 
pencil studies for portraits, two for “La 
Repetition,” brush drawings, pastel 
and oil sketches. From Manet there 
is a figure for “In the Garden” and a 
couple of cafe scenes; from Seurat, 
figures for “La Grande Jatte” complete 
in all except color. A leading position 
has been given to Toulouse-Lautrec’s 
“Palais de Glace,” as a brilliant deco- 
ration; the next two to Van Gogh’s 
“View of Arles” and “Postman.” For a 
finale there are five splendid Cezannes, 
including a Self-Portrait, two “Bath- 
ers,” the “Bridge” and a “Mont Ste. 
Victoire.” Without doubt this is an ex- 
hibition that will still further increase 
the Fogg’s reputation as a center for 





} drawings. 


A Massive pair of OIL and VINEGAR CRUETS, finely chased masks and shells, by PAUL LAMERIE. 7% inches 
high. London, 1749. A splendid example of this great master’s work. 


Examples from my Collection of Old English Silver 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE 


ae 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


Zborowski Holds 


A Fine Exhibition 
Of Modern Works 


(Continued from page 3) 


the Master of Aix is actually accented 
by clear passages of ultramarine, but 
they only serve to accentuate the almost 
granite-like solidity of the forms. The 
most captivating of the Renoirs is 
from the artist’s Sevres period, and 
save for the gay red cherries in the 
hat is all in tender greens, melting 
now and then into delicate whites and 
passages of yellow. The hat is certainly 
one of those mid-Victorian master- 
pieces which deserves to be immortal- 
ized and with its glowing cherries, 
alone constitutes a unique still life. 
The other Renoir, dating from about 
1885, is unusually satiny in its textures. 
Here, too, is a hat that any young girl 
could be proud of and the delicate pink 
of the feathers plays over the young 
cheeks and in the tones of the dress, 
with a freshness that affirms the art- 
ist’s unique feeling for the bloom of 
young girls. 


Derain’s “Portrait of Mme. Van 


Leer” is a very rich canvas, in which 
the ivory tones of the supple shawl, 
the warm glow of the pearls, and the 
tints of lace at throat and wrists, take 
on a warm life against the dark blue 
of the dress. The head, with its dark 
curling hair set against a reddish cur- 
tain is of the type so often favored by 
the artist. Although a less important 
work, we found more personal enjoy- 
ment in a little flower subject by this 
same artist. In the late afternoon sun- 
light the simple cluster of roses when 
seen at a distance seemed to grow from 
their background, rather than from the 
green vase in which they are placed. 

A number of interesting drawings by 
Modigliani and a still life of red callas 


by Van Gogh are further features in 
the exhibition. 





The Marcel Guiot Gallery is giving 
an exhibition of XIXth century Scénes 
Galantes, amusing anecdotes rendered 
in lithograph. As each print was struck 
off it was entrusted to certain anony- 
mous artists who touched up the grey 
impression with color-wash according 
to a pattern-picture supplied by the 
artist.—M. Z. 



































PHILLIPS 


Established 1870 


Vogue of Daumier 
Shown by Exhibits 
In Paris Galleries 


By MArcet ZAHAR 


PARIS.—Two exhibitions, held si- 
multaneously, have by their vast suc 
cess confirmed during the past week 
the existence of a veritable Daumier 
vogue at Paris. 

Time’s whirligig has turned and thus 


the verdict of posterity has made | 


amends for Daumier’s plight in his last 
phase. An old man, penniless, and al- 
most blind, he had come to resemble at | 
that period one of the characters in his | 
famous fresco “The Emigrants,” where 
we see poor wretches, clad in rags and 
tatters, tramping hopelessly towards 
an unknown destination, a land of 
meager promise. But in the nick of 
time a friend stepped in and rescued 
the old artist from the “bread-line” of | 
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known to exist. Most of these canvases | vey and judge humanity For honest 
were painted round about the year | descent folk he is all compassion: lite 
Ss . e 


1860, when Daumier’s services were 
dispensed with by Le Charivari for a 
period of three years. Now that the 
fervid pamphleteer and active journal- 
ist had been ejected, so to speak, from 
his wonted platform and could no 
longer flay the follies of the age on the 
pages of a periodical, he found in paint- 
ing another medium, ampler and still 
more eloquent, for expressing his views 
on life. For to Daumier drawing and 


painting were first and foremost vehi- | 
cles whereby he could convey and prop- | 


agate opinions—opinions which would 
convince the public all the more read- 
ily because they were expressed in 
terms of art. For Daumier, art was 
merely the catapult which launched 
his theories of life into the world; he 
would have held anathema the doctrine 


of “Art for Art’s sake.” Thus in all | 
his paintings the “subject” is the thing | 


that matters; every canvas is the 
climax of drama, and each human fig- 
ure an actor on life’s stage. 

Daumier’s attitude has its literary 
counterpart in the humanitarian real- 


|tice. Can you tolerate such a 


| but always subdued, bathed in ate 


|Faith), as it bestrides the 


|is only too often hard on them and 


Daumier resents injustice. While 
portrays their infirmities and 
tions he angrily adjures 

“These are the victims of life 


he 
priva- 
society: 
’S injus- 
? ae taste of 
things?” Yet his color is aggressive: 


: nder 
golden mist. Our iron judge is a Don 


Quixote, too, a dreamer; and there is 
much kinship between him and the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance. : 


Daumier’s vision of Don Quixote j 
at once grandiose and pitiful The 
lanky, cadaverous form, clad in Pig 
ward mail, seems as it were impaled on 
a long lance (symbol, perhaps, of 
ScTrag , 
courser, Rozinante. The path they teh 
low across a wilderness of lost. illu- 
sions is bleak and desolate, but the 
proud, stupid profile of the Knight 


|stands out against the horizon, blue- 
|}eyed, “quixotic” as ever, sans peur et 


sans reproche, 


Daumier, too, is a knight-errant do- 


|ing justice in a callous world. He goes 
ism of Charles Dickens. Never does|straight to essentials and unmasks 
Daumier lose contact with life’s reali-| with telling strokes, a rapier-play of 





those days. “I am your well-wisher,” he 
announced, “and an admirer of your 


genius. Take this key; it fits the lock . hie : ties, the characters he draws are fa-|light and shade, the i st selv 

of a little country place of mine, which} GODDARD MAHOGANY LOWBOY — tial man miliar types, and he has a flair for all the ah od petengar ys Bonn 
will be yours henceforth.” This friend NEWPORT, R. 1L., MID-XVIIITH CENTURY reportorial “stories.” But, for all his|rupt lawyers, usurers and spon vt 
in need was none other than Corot. | Included in the American furniture collection of Hyman Kaufman of Boston realism, in order to press his point|There is a feverish vitality shout his 
Daumier’s answer was to this effect: to be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on April 12, 13 and 14. home and focus the attention of his| figures; their faces jut into the Aaoy 





“I have nothing in the world, nothing public, he stresses certain aspects of | ground, eyes starting from their sock- 
except some valueless pictures which the truth, like Dickens. However he|ets, gaping mouths caught in a climax 


no one seems to want. So, I’m afraid, | happened to be a work of superb genius, his oil paintings, while the Biblio-| never falsifies facts or the layout of his \of vociferation. The settings—streets 
that is all that I can give you in return | extolled as such by later generations | théque Nationale exhibits a selection | compositions—he merely draws atten- ‘or interiors—seem mere extensions of 
—a picture; but, such as it is, it’s and valued in the picture-marts today |of Daumier prints, as well as his fa-|tjion to essentials. His art is more, far | the human personalities, rather excres- 


yours.” The story of their interview | 4t many hundred thousand francs! /mous sculptures, Le Ratapoil, and busts | more, than caricature. Working in a|cences than backgrounds. There is an 
reads like a scene from some romantic Two of our official galleries offer | of statesmen. | characteristic gamut of colors, ranging | urgency of movement in each pose 


melodrama. And the “valueless” pic-| their hospitality to Daumier this week; Finished oil paintings by Daumier | from palest blond to bistre, he lifts his |nothing is static; Daumier achieves 
ture, presented faute de mieuz to Corot,'| the Musée de V’Orangerie is showing | are decidedly rare; only about fifty are |art to a sublime height, whence to sur- |the miracle of movement in suspense 
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OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
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Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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DURAND-RUEL 


ING. LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


VAN DIEMEN & CO. 





AT AUCTION 


WED. & THURS. AFTS. 
April 11 & 12, at 2 P. M. 





] 
\ wide variety of 


PAINTINGS || ceereisnsizs: 


& Sheffield Plate 


From stock of the Palm Beach Shop 
of 


JAMES ROBINSON 


And Sold by His Order 





PAINTINGS 


| FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
| April 13th, at 2 P. M. 


Old English Furniture 


oratio 
12 East 57th Street stag a ws 


: NEW YORK ANTIQUE DEALER 
re 


37 Avenue De Friedland ON VIEW SUNDAY 


from 2 to 5 P. M. and Continuing 
Daily until Sale from 9 to 6. 


New York. .... 
EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Old Masters 


FROM THE 


EHRICH GALLERIES 
New York 


TO BE DISPERSED AT PUBLIC SALE 
Evenings of April 18 & 19, at 8:15 
Following Exhibition from April 14 
CONSEQUENT ON THE DEATH OF HAROLD L. EHRICH 


AND DUE TO THE NECESSITY OF LIQUIDATING 
PARTIAL INTERESTS 


HE first evening of sale is devoted almost exclusively 
to ‘primitive’ works and paintings by the artists who 


glorified the Renaissance. The attention of connoisseurs will 
be held by Madonna and Child compositions by Florentine 


and Venetian masters numbering Andrea de Bartolo, 


Pierfrancesco Fiorentino, Andrea del Sarto, Bernardino dei 
Conti, Jacopo del Sellaio, and one from the Bellini atelier 
undoubtedly finished by the master himself. Of an earlier 
period are an Annunciation attributed to Baldovinetti, 
S. Francis Receiving the Stigmata by a close follower of Giotto, 
an ascetic Madonna and Child with Saints by the unidenti- 
fied Master of the Dominican Effigies, and the same subject 
under Byzantine influence from the hand of Bartolo di 
Fredi of Siena. 

The Dutch and Flemish schools are well represented. 
Rubens and Teniers collaborate on a lively Vi//age Braw/ 
in the manner of Brueghel; cool interiors with figures are by 
Janssens and De Hoogh; a Samson and Delilah seen through 
north European eyes is an interesting work by Jan Lievens 
the Elder, close to the 1630 style of Rembrandt. Van Dyck 
contributes a characteristic work depicting Queen Henrietta 
Maria with the Dwarf Jeffery Hudson. Rubens is twice repre- 
sented: with an early work showing The Painter Cornelis 
de Vos and a Sibyl and, secondly, with an important Baroque 
allegory representing a heroic figure of Victory Crowning a 


Royal Prince, Probably Louis XIII of France. 
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Rev. Charles Burroughs, DD. by Gilbert Stuart 


Murillo upholds the Spanish tradition with a Madonna and 
Childand two sympathetic and colorful scenes of the Adoration, 

A large group of celebrated British and American portraits 
dominate the second evening of sale. Gainsborough is worthil 
represented with the elusive and ethereal Isabella, Lady 
Molyneux. Raeburn is best seen in a powerfully modeled 
portrait of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. The first Lord Redesdale 
is depicted in an imposing ceremonial portrait by Lawrence, 
and Harlow gives the majestic full-length figure of the first 
Marquess of Abercorn. Among several fine examples by 
Reynolds, the tender portrait of his niece Miss Mary Palmer, 
afterwards Countess of Inchiquin and Marchioness of Thomond, 
who frequently sat to Sir Joshua, is most notable. 

Among the American portraits are Capt. Robert Orme and 
Sir Joseph Banks by Copley, and the outstanding Rev. Charles 
Burroughs, D..D. (illustrated above) and John Shaw by Gilbert 
Stuart. A fine portrait study of Abraham Lincoln painted in 
1865 is by Charles Lewis Fussell. An important Benjamin 
Franklin by the French artist Duplessis was painted while 
Franklin was in France representing the American Colonies in 
the peace negotiations at the close of the Revolutionary War. 

With such noteworthy works the index of the collection 
goes on, including in addition to the artists already men- 
tioned Beechey, Clouet, Constable, Cranach, David, Greuze, 
Herring, Hoppner, Pannini, Robert, West, Wilson, Zoffany, 
Zuccarelli, and many others. 








AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY ¢ APPRAISALS 


FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES 7 CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 
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ii. lain oad 
“COUNTESS MORBILLI” — By DEGAS “CHESS PLAYERS AT JERUSALEM” 

A portrait of the artist's niece painted about 1878, and formerly in This work was formerly in the Secretan Collection, Paris. 
the Bignou Collection, Paris. 


By DELACROIX 


These two recent additions to the private collection of Josef Stransky, which were acquired since the publication of Tuk Art News SupPLEMENT in May 1931, are now being exhibited at the Worcester Art Museum 
where Mr. Stransky’s entire collection is now on view. 
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Including Examples by 





GIOVANNI DEL BIONDO 
PAINTINGS PETER DE HOOGH 
JOOS VAN CLEVE 


GILBERT STUART 


36 East 57th Street 
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San Trovaso 960 


11 Surinamestraat PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 


122 East 57th Street New York City 
EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 
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| LEOPOLD HIRSCH SALE AT CHRISTIE’S IN M 
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A FEW OF THE IMPORTANT ITEMS TO BE SOLD THE WEEK OF MAY 7 AT CHRISTIE’S GREAT ROOMS IN LONDON 


—verwal of Lady Gordon by John Hoppner; 2—Portrait of Alexander, Lord Loughborough by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 3—Portrait of Elisabeth Breun by Conrad Faber; 4—Early XVIth Cen- 

Sir H orth Italian Armet; 5—A Pair of K’ang Hsi Teapots; 6—A K’ang Hsi Figure of Pu-tai Ho-shang; 7—Italian (Milanese) Cabas set, circa 1560; 8—Portrait of Mrs. Duff, nee Mary Morrison, by 

4 enry Raeburn, R.A.; 9—“Juvenile Navigators” by George Morland; 10—Portrait of a Divine by Mabuse (Jan Gossaert) ; 1I—A K’ang Hsi Pair of Figures of Kuan Yin; 12—A Kang Hsi Group 
a Sage with Two Attendants; 13—One of a Pair of Yung Cheng Saucer Dishes; 14—A Pair of K’ang Hsi Vases; IS—A K’ang Hsi Vase. 
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A TRIBUTE TO OTTO 


Recent Death of Otto H. Kahn 
Occasions Fine Appreciation 
of His Significant Collection 
of Rare Works of Art 


Nothing could be more typical of 
Otto H. Kahn than the very first diffi- 
culty one encounters, on the occasion 
of a final tribute like this, in speaking 
of his life exclusively in relation to 
the fine arts. His personality was so 
versatile in its taste and understand- 
ing that it is almost impossible to find 
the demarcation between his equally 
active and inseparably intertwined in- | 
terests in music and the theatre, in 
art and architecture, in literature and 
education—in fact, in cultural 
province aside from his daily work in 
banking. No one can say he knew only 
Otto Kahn, the collector, or only Otto 
Kahn, the chairman of the Opera 
board, or, least of all, only Otto Kahn, 
the banker. Wagnerian tenors who 
visited him at home heard as much of 
Italian painting as of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen; painters and art critics | 
found him wishing to discuss the The- 
atre Guild’s newest Shaw prodaction 
as much as Burlington House or his 
latest visit to the Parthenon; and, | 
rather imagine, Wall Street had to lis- 
ten to all of this when it would much 
rather have heard of railroad bonds 
and foreign exchange. 


every 


In the latter connection, there can 
never escape my memory the picture 
of his desk in the banking house in| 
William Street as I saw it on repeated 
occasions: covered with books, stacks 
of books of which a few titles were 
visible—new plays, new works on eco- | 
nomics, the orchestral scores of a 
symphony or an opera, art books on 
the primitives and on modern paint- | 
ing, even an occasional novel, and 
also, highly scientific works on finance 
and government. Where, was the ir-| 
resistible thought, where did this man 
find time to attend to his business? 
But the answer was there, on that 
same desk. For in the very precision 
with which these books were grouped | 
and arranged at the edge of the desk— 
the ba:ance of the top filled with simi- 
larly systematized piles of business pa- 
pers—one saw the secret of this well- 
ordered, well-planned life, which found | 
time for all of its interests. 


It was a dual genius which this man 
possessed, for it was both genfis and 
the ability to coérdinate it. Thus he 
was able to give to each subject which 
attracted him, no more and no less at- 
tention than he could afford. His many 
interests, in each of which he was far 
more than the dilettante Maecenas 
which so many rich men become to 
art, had their roots in the simplest per- 
sonal philosophy: a firm belief in the 
interrelationship of all the arts, in the 








of 
world 


essential unity modern culture 
throughout the and the un- 
shakable conviction that in this union 
lie the only true Otto Kahn 
lived his life to prove this philosophy, 


and few will deny that 


values. 


he made out 
for it an eloquent case. Money was for 
him, adept though he was in its ac- 
quisition, no more than a means con- 
tributing the 
that was always the paramount value, 
of gratifying his desire to participate 


deeply and effectively in this progress. 


to progress of culture 


It was no romantic exaggeration that 
he was often termed a modern Lorenzo 


il Magnifico: the parallel with the 
great Medici of the quattrocento was 
one that can be traced in personal 


taste, in the use of personal power to 
encourage the arts, in unlimited gen- 
erosity to individual artists, even in a 
certain regal poise and personal bear- 
ing which reflected inherent, 
affected aristocracy. 


an un- 

But the atmosphere of the Floren- 
tine Renaissance was most apparent, | 
without doubt, in Otto Kahn’s beauti- 
ful town house at 1100 Fifth Avenue, 
which held the collection that is a per- 
fect testimonial to the artistic activity | 
with which this writing concerns it: | 
self. And if the final indication to the | 
man is the house which he builds for | 
himself, here surely was the Palazzo 
Riccardi of this modern Lorenzo. From 
the perfectly adapted quattrocento ex- | 
terior, through magnificent entrance | 
hall and deeply impressive staircases 
and halls into each room, there was 
evident everywhere one directing, uni- 
fying taste—after true Renaissance 
fashion, the will of the patron. 

Then the art collection itself—but 
can one call it merely an art “collec- | 
tion”? Mr. Kahn disliked the term, and | 
himself never considered that he had | 
an art collection in the ordinary sense 
of the words. He felt that the pictures, | 
the tapestries, the furniture, the | 
bronzes and other objets d’art were | 
each no more than integers of the | 
house—art, for him, was something to | 
live with every day, not to be set apart 
in a gallery for occasional visits. In 
truth, too, one felt as one walked | 
through the spacious stone halls, hung | 
with great tapestries and marked by | 
an occasional sculpture, into the huge 
oak-paneled library with paintings let | 
into the wall between endless shelves 
of books which reached up to the lofty 
ceiling, thence into the grandeur of the 
imposing vaulted Italian room which 
housed the greatest part of the pic- | 
tures and art objects, that all this had | 
grown organically from the impulses 
of its creator and owner, that it had | 
neither been acquired and set up over- 
night nor did it exist as a display of 
means, but that it was the deep, sin- 
cere expression of the owner’s taste. 


This taste has an added significance 
beside its own accomplishments, for it 
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THE LATE OTTO H. KAHN 
Wide World Photos 


Dr. Stransky Pays 
Tribute to Memory 
Of Mr. Otto H.Kahn 


There have been many eulogies 
in all the papers tendered to the 
memory of Otto H. Kahn. It 
not easy to add anything to all 
that has been said but I would 
like to raise the question: “Who 
will replace him?” Such a mani- 
fold personality an extreme 
rarity and it would take many 
to fill the gap he has left. Will 
they found? For the benefit 
of the arts, I hope they will but 
it will be a long process and a 
difficult one. 

(Signed) JOSE STRANSKY. 
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must be said that Otto Kahn was a pio- 


neer, so to speak, among American 
collectors, as one of the first to appre- 
ciate the artistic values which have 
today been developed to the fullest in 


our art life. Long before the Great 


| by Botticelli, undoubtedly the greatest | 


| traits 
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AS ART COLLECTOR 


collecting first develop in the wake of 
the great European connoisseurs, un- 


til, given the impetus by Mr. Kaha and 


his colleagues, it gradually advanced 
to the position it now holds in the van 
of world collections. 


So the Kahn art is as interesting for 


its imputations as for itself. The Ital- | 


ian group, which is its nucleus, is 
found entirely in the great Italian 
room, the grey-yellow stone walls of 
which are a subtle foil for the gold- 
background primitives and colorful 
quattrocento panels which line the 
walls. A huge Oriental carpet, in rose 
tones, covers the floor, and fine exam- 
ples of Renaissance cassoni, tables 
and chairs fill the room. 

The paintings begin with Byzantine 
primitives of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries. The rare early Roman mas- 
ter, Pietro Cavallini, is represented by 
one of his most important works, 
showing strong Byzantine influence, 
and the XIVth century Riminese, Gio- 
vanni Baronzio, by two 
examples of his highly individual 
style which was a development almost 
directly away from Cimabue and 
Giotto. The early Florentine and Sien- 
ese schools are reflected in panels by 
Bonfigli, Ceccarelli, Agnolo Gaddi, Gio- 
vanni del Biondo, Giovanni di Paolo, 


Bartolo di Maestro Fredi, Neroccio and | 
ex- | 


Pier Francesco Fiorentino, each 
ample selected by Mr. Kahn, if not for 
its importance in the master’s oeuvre, 


as an individually attractive example | 


of his style and the period. 

The piece de résistance of the collec- 
tion, however, lies in the half-dozen 
great works of quattrocento masters. 
Most important among these is the fa- 
mous “Portrait of Giuliano de ’Medici” 


portrait work of the artist in this coun- 
try; its cool, precise linearity and its 
almost cruelly realistic characteriza- 


tion make it one of the most interest- | 


ing and significant Renaissance 
anywhere. Hardly less 
tant than the Botticelli is the famous 
large “St. Eustace” by Vittore Carpac- 
cio, one of the few approximately life- 
size full-length portraits of the quat- 


por- 


| trocento. 


|one walked 


In describing these masterpieces of 
the Kahn house, there come to mind 


|many of Mr. Kahn’s own impressions 
|of the pictures—the pregnant, knowl- 


edgeable remarks which he uttered as 
through the room 
him, remarks which indicated his 
ner affiliation with the spirit of this 
art and his accurate understanding of 
its manifestations. He was wont to see 


|in the Carpaccio, masterpiece of the 


| Venetian 
| omnipresent 


War—in the days when most Ameri- | 


can private collectors boasted at best 
a complete array of the Barbizons, and 


a few others were buying an occa- 


| dicularity of the Doge’s Palace: 


sional early Rembrandt or Frans Hals | 
—Otto Kahn belonged to that handful, | 


which also comprised the elder Mor- 
gan, Benjamin Altman, John G. John- 


son, Martin Ryerson, Isabella Stewart | 


Gardiner and Henry Walters—of col- 
lectors who found in the Italian and 
Flemish primitives, in El Greco and in 


brandt, in small Florentine 
and mediaeval tapestries the same 
keen aesthetic delight as did Eduard 
and James Simons, the Bensons and 
Holfords, the Kanns and Dreyfus, the 


| Leuchtenbergs and Auspitz who were 


their contemporaries on the other side 
Thus did American 





| and 
the last periods of Titian and Rem- | 


bronzes | 


quattrocento that it is, the 
Gothicism of Venetian 
art, influenced by the pointed perpen- 
the 
yothic fig- 


superb foot-armor of the 


ure, the rich color and pattern of the | 
foliation which covers the foreground | 


seemed to him, as they truly are, re- 
flections of the same forms which in- 
vented polychrome Gothic sculpture 
and millefleurs tapestries. 

One of Mr. 


given by Berenson to Giovanni Bellini 


important Venetian paintings in this 
country and one of the two most re- 
cent acquisitions of the collection. 
The Andrea Mantegna “St. Jerome,” 
which was acquired with the “Rest on 
the Fligrt to Egypt,” is an early work 
of the great Paduan master which al- 
ready indicates the rich classicism 
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noteworthy | 


impor- | 


with | 
in- | 


Kahn's great favorites | 
| was the “Rest on the Flight to Egypt,” | 


unquestionably one of the most | 


| that was to find its full fruition in the 
great late works of the master, as 
seen in America by the pictures in the 
Widener and Emery Collections. : 

An exquisite portrait by Lorenzo di 
Credi, painted at about the time he 
was adding the influence of Leonardo 
to that of Verrocchio, and a particu- 
larly handsome allegorical figure by 
Francesco di Giorgio, that ubiquitous 
painter-architect-sculptor-engineer tal- 
ent of the Sienese school, complete the 
quattrocento group which stands 
such an unusual level of quality. 

The XVIth century has but one rep- 

resentative in an early work by Lo- 
renzo Lotto, a “Portrait of a Young 
| Prelate.” And in the dining room hangs 
|one other Italian painting, an English 
Canaletto — a veduta of Ranelagh 
House on the Thames painted by the 
|great Venetian townscapist at the 
|time of his brief visit to England in 
the middle of the XVIIIth century, 
} In the library there is the small 
Netherlandish group, beginning with 
an exquisite small Gerard David “Ma. 
donna and Child” which stands on the 
center table; and one of the finest and 
few unquestionable Patinirs in this 
country, with foreground figure by 
| Joos van Cleve—the latter, too, a mag: 
nificent exponent in the history of 
landscape painting. Two great works 
of the Dutch XVIIth century complete 
the group—Rembrandt’s “Portrait of 
a Young Jew” from the late middle pe- 
|riod, and, most important, Frans Hals’ 
famous “Family Group” from the 
Warde Collection, without question 
the finest family portrait by Hals. To 
|} this group must be added a number of 
French primitives which hang in the 
|upstairs apartments, and among which 
is the superb Simon Marmion “St. 
George,” which was one of the chefs 
doeuvre of the Kleinberger Loan Ex. 
hibition of 1927. 

But the paintings are by no means 
all of the Kahn house—it would be im- 
possible to forget the Renaissance 
medals and bronzes, the splendid 
group of Byzantine gold enamels, the 
marbles, the important cassoni of the 
| Italian room. In the great hall of the 
second floor there stands a “St. 
George” of the Nottingham school of 
XVth century English sculptors—if I 
am not greatly mistaken, the only ex- 
ample in this country, and surely but 
one of a handful throughout the world. 
Against the lofty stone walls hang 
three of the great series of Trojan 
| War tapestries of XVth century Tour- 
nai, together with the others in the 
Mackay and Bradley collections mak- 
ing up the complete series the nucleus 
of which is at Issoire and Zamorra. 

One could go on in much greater de- 
tail, but I think that what I have writ- 
ten adequately indicates the Kahn 
house—the collection, if you will—and, 
most of all, the personal connoisseur- 
ship of Otto H. Kahn. Nor must it be 
left unsaid that in the building of this 
house, in gathering the superb works 
of art which are in it, Mr. Kahn acted 
|always together with one other person 
-so much that even if there frequent- 
ly were two separate impulses, the 
execution must be considered a dual 
one. That person is Mrs. Kahn, who 
survives him, and to her now must 
come a great pleasure in the contem- 
plation of the results of their mutual 
efforts. Above all, it is to be hoped that 
the Kahn art may retain its unity so 
that it may one day pass to the people 
as an example of the taste and energy 
‘of one of the most cultivated men of 
|our time.—Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS ON ARTISTS’ RE 


done by our artists. The Press did not 
know that this work was under the 
supervision of men like Forbes Watson 
and Edward Bruce, who knew more of 
mural painting than any editor.” Then, 
parenthetically, Mrs. Force remarked, 


March 30, the 
College Art Association 


yo i r 
On Friday, evening 


meeting of the iati 

was devoted to a consideration of “The 
a ° 

the Artist. 


Community Recognizes 


‘snoeches were delivered by those en- re ' 

— Public Works of Art Proj- “T wonder what these critics are doing 
gaged in the Poni pac Civil now.” (It is only just to the body of 
ect and the Art Project of the Civil tng “american Press that within our 


Works Administration, as well as by 
representatives of the community. 
Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, 
Worcester Art Museum, 
Director, P. W. A. P., 
man. In opening the meeting, Mr. Tay- 


knowledge it was amply sympathetic 
toward the project from the beginning. 
“The Press” to which the speaker was 
clearly referring was THr Arr News, 
whose representatives were busily tak- 
ing down her speech.) 

Continuing, Mrs. Force said that the 
committee was faced with art organi- 
zations suspicious of a movement that 
had appeared so suddenly. “They were 
suspicious, and I don’t wonder. They 
had never seen anything like this be- 
fore, and they tended to think it was 
. ee a free for all.’’ Then there were the 
important cultural project ever under |artists, who did not want to be objects 
taken by the Federal Government.” MY. | of charity. But in spite of all these diffi- 
Taylor affirmed that he was prepared | culties, the committee went ahead and 
to repeat this statement, and remarked | Set artists ed work. Not, bse Mrs. Force 

at t Tur Ar explained, by giving the artists pots of 
that he did no _|paint and brushes to go and splash 
News said. Speaking of the effect of 
the project on the status of the artist, | . 
he said that previously to the recogni- art.” As for the need of artists, Mrs. 
tion by the government an artist would | Force added that they have always 


, | needed 
go into a country men | work, and this art project was going to 
were sitting with their feet on the stove 


supply that need. 
and spitting, and they would look at| Mrs. Force then _ explained 
him as if he were a queer creature. Now 


Director, 
and Regional 


acted as Chair- 


lor reported that in an editorial of the 
previous week’s issue of THE Art NEws 
he was quoted as having said that “this 
step by the Administration will prob- 
ably go down in history as the most 


care what 


ton,” she said, “to produce works of 


store where 


|method of organization employed. The 
; |chairman of each district had to select 
when an artist goes into the store, the | the best artists, and that this was quite 
same men make room for him to put} ag job will be seen from the fact that 
his feet up on the stove and spit too.| some four thousand artists applied for 
The chairman then had the pleasure in | Work. Out of these, two thousand two 
, , es . |hundred and fifty were set to work, 
introducing Mrs. Juliana R. Force, Di- seven hundred ana Bineteen being from 
rector, The Whitney Museum of Ameri-|the New York region. Mrs. Force ad- 
can Art, and Regional Director of the| mitted that the proportion of artists 
P. W. A. P. /employed was a small one, but as she 
acs | said, it was all that the available funds 
Mrs. Juliana R. Force permitted. “Each artist refused became 


“When I started as chairman of the|a potential enemy, but ag roy hag 
’ , : ’ : , their credit the majority did not be- 
Ww ‘k Regional ( e of the Ay 
arate Fork Regional eenaneretel of the come enemies,” she added. 
Public Works of Art Project, three Going on to expound the manner 


months and three weeks ago,” said Mrs. 
Force, “I was full of patriotism and en- 
thusiasm. After this time I don’t feel 
full of enthusiasm or patriotism—lI just 
feel full of facts and figures. And fig- | 
ures do not lie, except the human fig- 
ures, sometimes!”’ Mrs. Force went on 
to define the extent of the New York re- 
gion as comprising New York City, New 


in which the project had been admin- 
istered, Mrs. Force stated that the con- 
| ditions demanded that the work should 
be done for public buildings. As a neces- 
sary preliminary, complete surveys had 
to be made, not only as to the size of 
the walls but to find out what the au- 
thorities in each case wanted. Those 
in charge of some buildings preferred 


York State, Metropolitan Jersey and | easel pictures, others ornamental sculp- 
Metropolitan Connecticut. “I think I| ture, portraits or wall paintings. It was 


didn’t know no geography,” remarked 
Mrs. Force with a characteristic note 
of humor, “or I would never have un- 
dertaken this job. Nevertheless I am 
proud to have done it, with all the 
faults that are inherent in such a vast 
movement.” The speaker then enumer- 
ated some of the difficulties under 
which the work was carried out. An 
indifferent public and a hostile press 
were not the least of these. “The Press 
trembled for our walls,” she stated, 
“and feared that there would not be 
enough whitewash to cover up the work 


the job of the committee to find the 


mural painter wanted to do work, the 
committee wherever possible allowed 
him to gain experience, but not by giv- 
ing him a pot of paint and a wall and 


tural plans had to be made of the walls, 
and the artists were required to study 
the wall and submit designs. Then the 
building authorities had to be con- 
sulted as to whether they liked and 
wanted the decoration contemplated by 
the artist. And finally the committee 
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walls. “They wrote us from Washing: | 


The Art News 





had to approve the plan. All this was | 
very tedious, but the artists were set to 
work. Sometimes they failed, and then 
the committee helped them and sympa- 
thized. As to the superintendents of | 
buildings, too much could not be said 
of the cooperation which they had ex- | 
tended throughout, the speaker re- 
marked. 

Mrs. Force then gave a resume of the 
work in progress, the salient features 
of which we will reproduce to the best 
of our ability. Five artists are work- 
ing at murals for Ellis Island. One art- 
ist who painted a portrait of a customs 


work so popular that she is painting 
steadily there. Two mural painters are 
employed at the Zoo, where sculptors 
are also doing reliefs. One painter is 
engaged in ornamenting a new munici- 
pal peanut stand, “and,” the speaker 
added with a sudden flash of humor 
among all these statistics, “a wonder- 
ful peanut stand it is going to be with 
all modern improvements, and, 


port, Mrs. Force affirmed that forty-five 
hospitals, five court houses, five post 
offices and forty-five high schools, col- 


| leges and elementary schools are get- 


ting the work of artists. The aquarium 


|and the National History Museum were 


needed someone to want their | 


the | 


also receiving work. “Two hundred 
and fifty-two are still employed,” she 
added. 

Among the many out of town regions, 
Nyack, for instance, had one hundred 
artists apply for work. Of these seven- 
teen were employed on decorations for 
the high schools and post office. In 
Westport, forty applied, and twelve 
were taken on. One hundred and 
ninety-three presented themselves in 
Newark, of whom thirty-two were as- 
signed work, under conditions similar 


| to those in force in New York. In Buf- 


falo one hundred and forty-three ap- 
plied, of whom seventy-six were taken 
on. 

Summarizing the total works of art 
which the government would get by 


|}means of the project, Mrs. Force enu- 


right artist to supply this need. If a} 


telling him to go to it. First, architec- | 


merated seven hundred easel paint- 
ings, two hundred and twenty-eight 
| watercolors, one hundred and 
sculptures, thirteen hundred litho- 
graphs and thirty pieces of craftwork. 
| In conclusion, the speaker said. “The 


movement has meant to distinguished 
artists all over the country. I could tell 


you their names; and they would not | 


mind. But this is not the place. The ex- 
hibition in Washington on April 26 will 
present them, and by their works you 
shall know them. We shall 
| then, and so will you. I could say a good 
deal of the administration in Washing- 
|ton: of Mr. Roberts, Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Watson. But it will be sufficient if they 
can ever come to know of what has been 
done for the spiritual growth in this 


country by means of the American | 
artist.” 
At the conclusion of Mrs. Force's 


speech, Mr. Taylor resumed the chair 
and related an amusing story of how, 


during the first days of the project 


I be- | 
lieve, two whistles.” Continuing the re- | 


| Asked if he wanted to join the scheme | 


which will be remembered to have coin- | 


|cided with a snow storm, he was called | 
|to speak to an elderly gentleman. This | 


man turned out to be a pupil of Claude 
Monet, who had driven over in the bliz- 


|zard from Princeton to tell Mr. Taylor | 


that he had been waiting all his life | 


he replied, “No, I am myself too old, 
but I just wanted to express my ap- 
preciation.”” And then he turned around 
and drove back to Princeton. 


In introducing Mr. Forbes Watson, 


, - |the next speaker on the list, Mr. Tay- 
house official was so successful and her | 


lor paid him high tribute: “America,” 


jhe said, “is ripe for a florescence of 





painting. If it does not come, it will 


not be the fault of Forbes Watson. Per- | 


haps the greatest tragedy of the de- 
pression was the loss of his grand mag- 
azine, The Arts, but through Mr. Wat- 
son’s services in Washington this loss 
has been compensated. 


Mr. Forbes Watson 


Mr. Forbes Watson commented in the 
course of his address on the coopera- 
tion of all the museums in the admin- 
istration of the project. “Some six thou- 


|sand works of art have been produced,” 


he said, “with administrative costs 
only 4%% of the total funds dis- 
bursed.” The Corcoran Gallery, accord- 
ing to Mr. Watson, is going to try an 
amusing experiment in regard to the 
forthcoming show of art in April. In a 
spirit of friendly rivalry, it is going 
to put on a show of American art as- 
sembled from its permanent collection 
at the same time as the exhibit of art 
produced under government sponsor- 
ship! 

Mr. Watson remarked with some jus- 
tice that one of the valuable results 
of the government encouragement of 
art is the lessening of snobbism, which 
the speaker credits to the vested inter- 


ests in art. “To be successful,” he said, | 


“an architect has to dress so well that 


| you can hardly tell him from an actor. 


I remember an Englishman saying to | 


|me once ‘The sort of chaps who are 


fifty | 


letters I have read tell of what the | 


be proud | 








“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 
had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 
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architects here are the kind that go into 
the Guards in England!’” The same 
sort of thing has prevailed in art, the 
speaker said, “Art has been considered 
a luxury for the rich and only the rich. 
Had the depression not come this eco- 
nomically decadent system for the art- 
ist 
ting for art a New 


Deal, and if the 


would have gone on. We are get- | 


il 


LIEF WORK 





P. W. A. P. did nothing else it has 
undermined the snobbishness which 
was choking art.” 

Mr. John S. Ankeney 


Mr. John S. Ankeney, Director, Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts, and Regional 
: Pe | Director of the P. W. A. P., was the 
for such recognition as this for artists. | next to speak. “On December 10, which 
| Was a Sunday,” said Mr. Ankeney, “I 
| received a telegram from Washington 
|appointing me a regional director of 
jthe P. W. A. P. for Texas and telling 
|me to start the artists to work on Tues- 
day. Well, they began work on Tues- 
day, and then in a few days Oklahoma 
and the Indians were added on to my 
| original district of Texas.” “First of 
jall,” the speaker went on, “every art- 
ist was required to submit a sketch in 
| color of something he would like to do, 
j}and then if it was approved he had to 
find a public building that would like 
,to have it. Some amusing things oc- 
| curred. Two men sat up all night plan- 
|ning a project depicting the develop- 
|ment of the city. One section showed 
street cars drawn by horses, which 
seemed all right until an old colored 
janitor said that there had never been 
horses, but Spanish mules instead. On 
investigation he proved to be correct. 
Things like this make people take an 
interest in art which they never did 
before.” 

Continuing, 
part: 

“The part of the country on which I 
am going to report was divided into 
four regions, extending along the south- 
|ern border from Alabama on the east 
to California on the west. This in- 
cludes Arkansas and Oklahoma just to 
|the north. Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas are in charge ef 
Mr. Ellsworth Woodward of New Or- 
leans; New Mexico and Arizona in that 
|of Mr. Jess Nusbaum of Sante Fe; 
Southern California under Mr. Merle 
Armitage of Los Angeles, and Texas 
and Oklahoma with myself as regional 
director. ... 

“The really important matter that 
we are trying to foster is the art life 
of the communities and particularly 
the mental and physical conditions of 
the artist who are the creative work- 
ers and sources of the art of the re- 
ae 
| “Of the total 2500 artists employed 
jall over the country about 350 were 


Mr. Ankeney said, in 








(Continued on page 15) 
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TREASURE HUNTS 


Various healthy influences seem to 
be slowly undermining the time-hon- 
ored quietude and solemnity of mu- 
seum atmosphere. Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse have made various triumphant 
appearances. Hartford broke the tradi- 
tions in a sensational way by sponsor- 
ing Gertrude Stein and now from the “JOHN SHAW” 
Middle West comes the announcement 
of a “Treasure Hunt” staged among 
the antiquities of the Minneapolis In- 
stitute. The object of this hunt 


that any thing which conduces to a 
ap- | feeling of intimacy between museum 
parently a pioneer project in museum | visitors and the objects on display, is 
education—is, as stated in the current | distinctly beneficial. The “two second” 
Bulletin, “to try your wits and to in- art inspection, which has been the 


: curse of our museums, is based upon 
: P ( and apprecia- : : , 
crease your knowledge a PI this lack of any human or emotional 


tion of the collections.” However, in |}contact with the objects gazed upon. 
the course of the evening devoted to | Minneapolis has indeed even ventured 
have | to believe that a museum should be en- 
| tertaining, for in closing its account of 
this highly successful 


| Bulletin states: 
ity which would forever destroy the al-) «we advise you all to take an hour 


most religious decorum which our Pur-| off and come to the 


this pastime, members must 


darted around among the museum 


z venture, the 
treasures with a zest and an informal- 


museum for a 
itan traditions have sanctioned as the | treasure hunt of your own. If you are 
correct museum manner. Of course, all | one-tenth as diverted in running down 


. | the clues as we were in making them 
of this must have been very hard on | 


|} up, you will have an amusing and prof- 
the museum guards who, especially in | jtapie visit.” 


our larger institutions, seem by their! O¢ course, we realize that around 
stern and relentless gaze to discour-| the New York area, Elsa Maxwell has 
age any of the natural joy which the | enjoyed a practical monopoly on treas- 
true art lover feels among beautiful | ure hunts, and we are aware too that 
things. |our more spacious museums offer such 

Even the clues given forth for the|, yast area that the purely 
Treasure Hunt were of a distinctly un- aspects of this new form 
scholarly nature and the surprised | 
guests were sent forth to seek such | 
items as “A marble beauty with a bat- | 
tered nose,” “Weltschmerz in white | 
marble.” “The First Bank Holiday” | 
and other objects characterized with 
equal nonchalance and vivid imagina- 
tion. To those who might tend to feel 
somewhat shocked at this rather cas- | 
ual summarizing of objects which have 
always been surrounded by the erudite 
aura of antiquity, we can only reply 


physical 
of museum 
diversion are somewhat complicated. 
Nevertheless, wifh a larger group of 
scholars and experts to draw upon, 


increased and we 


anticipate with 
pleasure the day when excited bands 
of art loving dowagers, trustees, crit- 
ics, general public and scholars shall 
run about the marble corridors of the 
larger Eastern museums, 


capricious clues and scandalizing the 
guards. 








Included in the collection of paintings 





the ardors of the chase should only be | 


following | 


| sidered it necessary to complete the! the art 
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By GILBERT STUART 
by old masters from the Ehrich Galleries to be sold at the American-Ander- 
son Galleries on April 18 and 19. 


painting the same day the plastering 
Vodern Museum was laid and do the work properly at 
Vakes Purchase the first painting 
Of Gargallo’s Art 


without retouch 


ing.” 
As one of the masters, Michelangelo 


= ; himself may be consulted on the task 
The Museum of Modern Art 


‘ : which he undertook in the Sistine Chap 
has recently acquired from the at 
Brummer Galleries the interest- el in 1508 and finished four years later. 
ing figure, entitled “The Pica- 


dor,” by Pablo Gargallo, which 


He wrote a poem on his labors during 


this period, in which, according to the 
was included ji e artist’s re- : . 

= = lud lin the artis ott translations by Symonds, he com 
cent exhibition at these galleries. 


plained in part as follows: 





“Tl’ve grown a goiter by dwelling in this 


s . - Sa wm ane len— 
MICHELANGELO’S TASK — 
As cats from stagnant streams in Lom- 


bardy, 
Why murals in fresco are not as com- : 
Or in what other lands they hap to be 
mon in this country as abroad is a ques- ati F 
seaside aie Which drives the belly close beneath 
tion for which the Bureau of Standards . 
the chin: 
offers an answer in its Technical News 
My’‘beard turns up to heaven; my nape 
Bulletin. It recalls that Michelangelo . , 
falls in, 
was completing his frescoes in the Sis-| ,,. - 
Fixed on my spine; my breast bone 
tine Chapel at the Vatican about the eo 
visibly 
time that Ponce de Leon was discover- | , eer ' , 
Grows like a harp: a rich embroidery 
ing Florida. Certain conditions are | Redews my face from brush drops thick 


mentioned as and thin.” 


possibly those which 


have tended to limit the use of true The translator says that this poem 


fresco work in the decoration of Amer-| was written about 1509, or in other 
ican buildings. Among these conditions, | Words, when Michelangelo had worked 
the Bureau of Standards says, are “the on the Sistine Chapel only one year. 
Aspiring fresco painters of the present 
should keep in mind the master’s com- 
plaint so that they may understand that 


unusual artistic ability of the masters 
combined with the fact that they con- 


of frescoing requires consid- 
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erably more of a man than a knowl: dge 
ff paints and plasters. The Bureau of 
Standards may be ready to offe, sug 
gestions on such technica] problems 
ind to advise that frescoing is best 
done when the building being decorateg 
is under construction, but the bureay 
cannot be expected to tell artists how 


to muster the patience and 


£0od hu 
mor necessary to stand the ordea} 
which one great master found so sa. 
vere From The New York Sun 
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GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


Mrs. Gertrude Alice 
liams 


Meredith Wil 
sculptor and decorative artist. 
died recently in North Tawton, Devon. 
after a long illness. Specially distin 
guished as an architectural sculptor, 
Mrs. Meredith Williams collaborated 
with Sir Robert Lorimer, architect, in 
the Paisley War Memorial and the 
Scottish National War Memorial 
Edinburgh Castle. The artist 
her early 


at 
received 
training at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture and Applied Art 
and in Paris. She exhibited at the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Scottish Academy and other important 
exhibitions in England and abroad. An 
Associate of the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Sculptors, her work is represented 
in National Gallery of Wales and in the 
Scottish Modern Arts collection. 


HENRY WILSON 


Henry Wilson, for many years presi 
dent of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society in England, died early this 
month in Mentone, France. Mr. Wilson 
followed and taught the precepts of 
William Morris and his associates. He 
expressed his conviction that designer 
and craftsman should be the same per- 
son most successfully as silversmith 
and jeweler, but examples of his larger 
works are to be found in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in London. Mr. Wil- 
son was a much respected authority 
as both writer and speaker on crafts- 
manship 


SMITH ACQUIRES 
STUDY BY SEURAT 


NORTHAMPTON.—The Smith Col 
lege Museum has just acquired a rare 
and lovely little Seurat, ‘Woman Lead 
ing a Monkey,” which the artist painted 
in 1884 as one of his preliminary studies 
for the right-hand group of “Un Di 
manche a la Grande Jatte” in the col 
lection of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Although small in scale, the Smith 
College sketch is monumental in its 
dignity. A comparison with preceding 
studies for the same figure shows this 
one already far removed from the 
sphere of accident. The proportions of 
the figure have been modified, mean- 
ingless drapery folds smoothed out, and 
the lines of skirt front and tree trunks 
straightened out and emphasized. Their 
resulting verticals provide sharp oppo- 
sition to those of shadows on the grass. 
Contrasting areas of sunlight and shad- 
ow have been carefully ordered and a 
classic discipline and restraint im- 
posed upon every line and value. 

Color has been controlled with the 
same exactitude. A most logical in- 
tensification of color contrast is ob- 
servable in the heightened yellow-green 
of the grass against the violet of the 
woman’s bodice. Harmonies are like: 
wise developed in the close weaving 
together of the blue, rose and violet 
tones, but it is from the use of com- 
plimentary colors that the painting de- 
rives the greatest force and life. 

In its looser brush work, the “Woman 
with the Monkey” approaches the large 
study for “La Grande Jatte” in the 
Adolph Lewisohn Collection in New 
York more closely than it does the 
pointillistic technique of the Chicago 
painting. The forms in the Smith Col- 
lege sketch are powerful, plastic ele 
ments, however, and the ordered dis- 
position of lines, colors, and masses 15 
already far advanced toward the com- 
plete control which Seurat was lt 
achieve within the next few years. The 
painting formed a part of the first Loan 
Exhibition in 1929 organized by the 
Museum of Modern Art and has been 
exhibited more recently at the opening 
of the new Museum of Fine Arts 4t 
Springfield, Massachusetts.—E. H 
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Yhot-bed of sedition he does not say, but 


Painter Teacher and Art Critic, Stimson’s methods and viewpoint suit- 
Henry McBride Champions °¢ 


Americans of Genuine Talent *°*"™ 
as Well as the French 


studied there for four 


the 
difficulties 


and he 
After that 
financial 


him 
school began to 
and it 


his loyalty to Stimson that started him 


have was 


on his career as a teacher. The school 


? LICHARD BEER , : 
By R : survived down to 1900, but long before 


that Mr. McBride’s field of 
had widened considerably. 


Voney flooded the United States and activities 
inexperience into the streets ofl 


spilled 


An elderly man driving out for 


found his 


Paris Beginning with the year 1893 he spent 


taxi held up by a 


dinne! 
erowd of several hundred in the street 
famous cale 
didn’t 


twice to identify it as a 


before an internationally 


It was a young crowd and he 
have to look 
eollection of American art 


disturbance 


students 


They were creating no 
They were simply standing and palpi 
tating, waiting for the privilege of sit 


ting in an institution sacred to the 


name of art. 
The elderly man did nothing Quaker 


stock doesn’t act on impulse, even in 


Paris. But he wanted to He wanted to 
lean from his cab window and shouted: 
being 


the 


home, babies! Stop 
blind! Sitting in 
Rotonde isn’t going to make you great 
artists. Stop and 


your money. If you want to develop go 


“Go 


you 


the Dome or 


wasting your time 


home and do it decently where you 
were born. You'll spend years forget 
ting what you learned here, or else 
you'll turn into little rubber-stamp 
copyists. Go on home and try to be in 
dividuals!” 

You see, he knew then that the day 
of the expatriate artist was on the 
wane. The money centre of the world 


had shifted and Europeans were fight 
the New York art 

Picasso, Braque, Matisse et al, 
a sky-rocket What 
Smith of Dubuque, Iowa, to 


ing for market. 
were on 
ascendant. chance 
had Mary 
grounds, 
the 
savage and enchanted spot where Modi 
gliani the 
a drink? What chance had Mary Smith 
and im 


overtake them on their own 


even if she stood twice daily on 


sold his coat for price of 
Paris 


for 


anyhow, bewildered by 


bibing mixed formulas success 


along with her vermouth cassis? 
The 


achieved its customary suicidal rate of 


taxi forged ahead, gradually 


and after a_ while 
Henry McBride in the rue de Fleurus 
at Gertrude Stein’s door. ... 


speed deposited 


The George Achelis Nurseries needed 
some illustrations for one of their cata- 
logues. They had in their employment |visits to France, England, Italy 
a tall boy, recently graduated from the 


public Penn- 


Spain. In 1897 he was invited 


schools of Westchester, 


he doesn’t recall yf “Well, I was in Europe part of the |the limit of his vocabulary. Consider 
sylvania, who said that he could draw |an art department at the Educational | time,—France, England and Italy. I|this one sentence describing a water 
pretty well. So they let him try and the | Alliance. He took the job on single-| was studying with the idea of writing.| ¢o9lor of Charles Demuth’s: 
results were satisfactory. Then another handed and conducted the life-class| Yes, I wrote some things, but they “His color is like light that has 


catalogue came along and another and 


in the course of time an idea began to | were four other instructors teaching| with the modern movement in art. | ;he paper.” 
take possession of young Henry Me-|an ambitious crowd of two hundred|Didn’t see anything of that till the Or this, with reference to Charles 
ride. youngsters. Jacob Epstein had his first}; Armory Show here in New York.” Burchfield: 

It must have amounted actually to |show of drawings there and Samuel His lips close solemnly on the last “But for that matter I like practically 
an enthusiasm, for it severed him from |Halpert, Abraham Walkowitz and Na-| word of that abbreviated account and) eyerything that Burchfield does. I like 
Philadelphia and the nursery business, than Dolinsky were among Mr. Mc- | he eyes you seriously through his spec-| pelpless honesty such as his. i like 
both of which he liked, and set him |Bride’s pupils. There were many more |tacles. Then he smiles and you go on|honesty of any sort. I can't alway 
down in the Artist-Artisan Institute in | whom he has forgotten, but he remem. | hopefully. manage it myself, but I certainly like 
West Twenty-third Street, New York | bers very clearly a turbulent twelve- Any adventure or interesting con- it in others. 


City, at the mercy of a strong-minded | year-old boy named Jo Davidson who |tacts abroad? on through Mr. McBride's twenty years 
gentleman named John Ward Stimson. | was forever making trouble. “No. Nothing that I remember. Noth-| of criticism, you are struck by sudden 
What Stimson taught in the early Meanwhile John Ward Stimson had |ing of any importance.” and unexpected references, _ > anges 
. ; . ; > 7 £ * ¢ 
1890's was next door to anarchy. | become the Director of the School of He speaks quickly and decisively, set-| toms. A line from Ronald Firban 
He was te ’ : . > . slipped innocently into the middle of 
© was a graduate of Yale and the | Industrial Art at Trenton, New Jersey, |tling that period out of hand, and there 


Ecole des Beaux Arts and somewhere 
between those two institutions he had |to 
learned to think for himself. Painting, 
he had decided, was not only a matter 


Mr. McBride. He taught there 


of line, but of color, and he encouraged 
his pupils to use it. He also taught them, 
at the price of his own head, to regard 


the Academy with a skeptical eye and 
and to 


did not flourish in the latter 


take its pronouncements with 
Srain of salt. 


Just how Mr. McBride landed in this 


a“ 


on the East Side. 
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“HENRY 


Photograph by Carl Van Vechten 


his summers abroad, paying repeated 
and 
by whom 
to be the founder < 


there through 1903. When he left there 


and there was an instructorship open 
five 
years, moving back and forth between 
the melting pot of the Educational Alli- 
ance and the strictly American atmos- 
phere of Trenton, and he found that art 
as in the 
former. The young Americans had tal- | 
ent, but they lacked the driving force | 
of ambition that was always apparent 
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And after that? Well, after that Stim-| brother. Pike used to pose for Charles 


son left the Trenton School, Mr. Me-| Dana Gibson, by the way. There was one 
Bride stopped teaching, spent a good! writer, though, Stephen Crane.” 
deal of time abroad and in the fall of That was in 1897, the year after the 
1913, became art critic for the New publication of Crane’s first novel, 
York Sun where he has been ever since. | Maggie, and a long time before The 

“And now,” he asks genially, “do| Red Badge of Courage lifted him out of 


you want me to give you the names of McBride recalls him sit- 


ting at the head of the table, a compel- 


poverty. Mr. 
some of the people I like?” 

Naturally you do, but first you point} ling personality to whom they instinc- 
out that there is a yawning gap back of| tively deferred. He was their lion when 
visitors were present. 

“Jesse Lynch Williams used to come 
would 


for 


and Crane 
the Pike 
drinks after dinner. He gave me a copy 


sometimes, 
dice with 


there 
shake boys 
if Maggie—signed.” 

He shows you the book in its original 
| binding of yellow paper, tells you how 
| the fire which swept his 
| Washington Square apartment some 
and then 


it escaped 
| years ago puts it and those 
remote times away together. 
1912 when he 
| joined the staff of the Sun as assistant 


It was the autumn of 


|to his friend Samuel Swift, who re- 
that leaving Mr. Mce- 
Bride in the position which he has held 


| Signed winter, 
| ever since. In those days he reviewed 
and it was not until six years ago, that 


lof the work. Nevertheless he 


}in 1928 assumed the editorship of the 
latter magazine in 
ties with the Sun. 


addition to his du 


asks hopefully. 
ent, and it 
really matter in the 


long run. 


can paintings,—a move which Mr. M«¢ 
Bride has advocated for years. 
“People have often thought that 


so. It 
McBRIDE” 


more attention.” 


It is hardly necessary for Mr. Mc¢ 


Bride to state his case. He has stated 
when- 
ever the opportunity offered. Given an | 


it consistently time and again 


the year 1913 which must be accounted 
for somehow. Mr. McBride looks a little 
surprised. 


weren't important. No, | wasn’t in touch 


is a pause while he studies you again. 
“But here in New York,” he continues 
abruptly, “I had an 


William 
memory. 


book as 
stirs your 


known 
Vathek 
experience you 


prove his point, or he cites, with 


as many as twenty exhibitions a week 


found 
the time and energy to contribute stead- 
ir ry ’ . 

| ily to The Dial and Creative Art, and 


‘And now do you want that list?” he 


| He has brought things, from his point | 
| of view, satisfactorily down to the pres- 
is the present with which 
Mr. McBride is concerned. The past is 
an affair of dusty dates which do not 
Much 
more important events are in progress 
now. For instance, someone has opened 
a shop in Paris for the sale of Ameri- 


favored the French painters. That isn’ 
is simply that they have wider 
reputations, and consequently command 


| Mr. 


American painter whose work he can 


glanced through jewels on its way to 


It sounds simple, and yet as you read 


a paragraph. The name of such a little- 
Beckford’s | 
One of 
Emily Dickinson’s sentences serves to| peared in 
no | California 
ob- | Wholesale 


might think interesting. Some of us ; : uh. 

6 x S . assumption of superiority, some 
who had been abroad forined a little | ..yre French author of whose existence 
eating club. We had a basement in the |not ten percent of his 
West Thirties and we hired two old | aware. 

French women to do the cooking for us. 

a | , ESH i] when the case warrants his ordinarily 
We were mostly artists,—-E. 5. Hamil-| peasant style alters abruptly. He finds 
|ton, Gustave Verbeck. a boy named {the autobiography of Joseph Pennell 
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“with no wit to speak of and only a 


second-rate talent as an artist has man- 
aged to accomplish almost as much as 
Whistler.” Or again, when the Tate 
Gallery rejects two of Arthur B. Davies 
paintings in 1932 he states in print that 
“tact is not the Tate Gallery’s middle 
name,” and recommends that the pic- 
tures be placed in the Berlin Museum 
so that when the English have realized 
their value they won’t have to 
the Atlantic to see them. 


cross 


That is one side of his courage. The 
other appears when in two instances 
he informs his readers that he has been 


| wrong in his judgment of an artist. The 


first was Rousseau, le douanier: the 
second Louis M. Eilshemius. He might, 
years ago, have bought Rousseau’s 
“Rulers of Earth” at some Independent 
Exhibition near the Tuileries in Paris. 
He laughed at it instead, to his eternal 
regret, and Picasso got it. Similarly he 
considered a pink nymph of Eilshe- 
mius’ ridiculous, especially at a price 
of $15,000. Then Marcel Duchamp quiet- 
ly remarked that it was worth the 
|money, and Mr. McBride, after looking 
at the show which the Societé Anonyme 
gave for Eilshemius, promptly retract- 
ed in black and white. 

He has worked for the immortal repu- 
tation of Thomas Eakins ever since he 
discovered one of his portraits tucked 
away in the “morgue” at the Academy. 
He reviewed, favorably, the Eakins 
Memorial Exhibition at the Metropol. 
|itan in 1917 and nowhere, he says, was 


|an assistant finally relieved him of part | there a louder blare of indignation than 


from Eakins’ 
delphia. 


home town of Phila- 

Eakins heads his list of great Ameri- 
cans. After him come Winslow Homer, 
Albert Ryder, Ralph Blakelock, George 
Fuller and Thomas Nast. 

The men of today he names in what 
he considers the order of their impor- 
tance—John Marin, Gaston Lachaise, 
Charles Burchfield, Louis Eilshemius, 
Charles Demuth, Max Weber, Jules 
Pascin, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reginald 
Marsh, Thomas Benton—*‘“those murals 
of his at the Whitney are the best thing 
he’s done’—John Carroll, Walt Kuhn, 
Arthur Dove, Georgia O’Keeffe, Florine 
Stettheimer “Did you see Four 
Saints?” Joseph Stella, Alexander 
Brook, Peggy Bacon, Charles H. Davis, 
Stuart Davis—“They really ought to 
be up around the top somewhere”—Pe- 
ter Arno, Miguel Covarrubias, and 
James Thurber. 


l His list of French preferences isn’t 
{|so lengthy. It consists simply of Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Braque, and Leger. As 
for the men whose reputations are still 
growing there are just two—Miro and 
Salvador Dali. The first of those two 
McBride describes as the most 
thrilling colorist in the world today, 
and furthermore he is honest—as hon- 
est as Blake, Aubrey Beardsley or 
Felicien Rops. 


Yes, Mr. McBride collects. That is, 


honestly admire, he will back him to| he has quite a few pictures, many of 


which were given him, and he’d rather 


-.| not be called a collector in the ordinary 


sense of the word. No, unfortunately, 
the pictures can’t be seen. Some are 
stored away and others are at his sum- 
mer home down in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. But he is perfectly will- 
ing to state which ones he prizes most 
highly. There are only three, a drawing 
by Gaston Lachaise, and two water- 
colors, one by Pascin and the other by 
John Marin. 


That's about all, except that after 
s | twenty years of interpreting art for the 
American public, Mr. McBride isn’t sure 
that he chose the right profession. You 
see, he has a fondness for sports, such 
as tennis and boxing, and in 1932 he 
happened to be present in Madison 
Square Garden when Max Baer fought 
is| the late Ernie Schaaf, and his discrimi- 
nating eye picked Baer as the better 
man. Mostly for his own amusement he 
wrote his opinion of Baer as a fighting 
machine, and when his account ap- 
Creative Art, the State of 
began to despatch wires 
asking for permission to 
copy. 


readers are| Consequently he isn’t 30 sure that he 


wouldn't make a good sports writer, 


No, it isn’t so simple, and sometimes | but for the benefit of the many artists 


and readers whom that report may dis- 
turb, it’s fairly safe to say that there’s 
no sign of a change. At least, not for a 


Newman and Charles Pike and his|tedious and says flatly that Pennell | number of years. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
IN NEW YORK 


ied 


ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 






Grand Central Galleries 


(Fifth Avenue Branch) 

Fifty-three 
loaned for this memorial! exhibition of 
Elliott Daingerfield. Included are most 
of the famous paintings of his full and 
varied career. Throughout his artistic 
life, he has alternately engaged in three 
themes of creative significance. One is 
the landscape in which is reflected the 
artist, a man of sensitive and noble 
breadth. In these productions of 


poetic and tender nature, his color is 
generally melancholy in tone, and even 
upon exception, when the brightness 
of sunset or the fire of autumn is ren- 
dered by his brush, the colors are so 
gently applied that they seem almost 
to filter through the canvas. Always 
a dreamer. Mr. Daingerfield was never- 
theless far from being a dreamer of 
the static variety. 

The second classification is devoted 
to symbolic interpretations of themes 
in which the human figure exemplifies 
the idea. “Autumn,” a broadly painted 
canvas, may be included in this cate- 
gory. The season is represented by a 
large feminine creature, almost illustra. | 
tive of Mother Earth, who carries in 
her arms fruit and vegetables, symbolic 
of fertility. In this, one can veritably 
feel the essence of Keats’ poem upon | 
the same subject. The third group is | 
that of religious paintings in which | 
beauty is ranked with the spiritual 
meanings demanded by the theme, In | 
“Holy Family,” a great deal of atten- | 
tion is bestowed upon the texture of 
the child’s skin and the drawing of the 
drapery, as well as on compositional 
effects. There are many examples of 


canvases have been 


a 


isolate a mere few. We would personal- 
ly select such works as “The Golden | 
Hour wf Day,” “The Sleepers,” “Sun- | 
set” and “Night Silences.” In addition, 
there is a group of drawings, water- 
colors and sketches in oil, which are 
inspirational in character. 

As appreciation of Mr. Daingerfield, 
we shall quote from the foreword by 
Lucile Heward: “However well the eye 
may comprehend the surface beauty of 
these canvases, no complete estimate 
of them can be made without the recog- 
nition of certain dominating forces al- 
ways at work behind Mr. Daingerfield’s 
brush, namely the spiritual approach 
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“AMERICAN PANORAMA” 


The 


ART News 


By SOUDEIKIN 


Included in the opening exhibition of the new painting galleries of Symons, Inc., at 730 Fifth Avenue, under the 


direction of Albert Duveen. 





he brought to all of his creative effort, 
and his firm belief in a union existent 
between man, the elements in which he 
lives and moves, and the God who cre- 
ated all these.’’—J. S. 


KATHERINE SCHMIDT 


Downtown Gallery 
After the evaluation which we gave 


ito Lucioni, we find it very difficult to 
equal merit, so that it is difficult to | praise unreservedly Katherine Schmidt, 
| without seemingly being the least bit 
insincere. She definitely comes from the 
isame school, which concentrates on an 


amazing conquest of technical 


in textures is, like Lucioni’s, 


which so subtly differentiates between 


the china and the cloth. However, the 


artist in question is better than Lucioni 
in one respect, since the criticism that 









LEVY 


prob- 
lems. Her ability to render differences 
some- 
thing almost unique in our painting. | 
This is evident in all the still lifes, par- 
ticularly “Angels on the Window Sill,” | technique. 


he did not have great feeling for back- 
ground as an integral part of the com- 
position does not seem to apply to her. 
With her combined talents, Miss 
Schmidt ought to travel great distances 
in her art, although 
lacks the ability to transmit feel- 
ing through the hard surfaces of her 
technique. While this feature is sadly 
missing in most of the still lifes, we 
found it gently pouring forth from a 
tender little landscape entitled “Caught 
in the Waterfall.” Bewitching 
especially a lovely blue which peers 
from the densely interwoven trees and 
is repeated in the silver-blue water, 
|/marks this particular canvas. The tans 
| repeated in the large stones, the log and 
| the banks, serve to bind the composi- 
| tion into a conceivable unity. “The Cat 
and the Snake” is another example 


she sometimes 


point of view of aesthetics as well as 
The figure studies again 
| seem to relax into the pit of salon im- 
|perturbability. Warmth added to the 


|rest of this artist’s endowment would 
/add considerably to the value of her 
art.—J. S. 
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color, | 


|ing resonance which is the quality of 


| which was found interesting from the | 


RENEE LAHM 


Gallery 144 West 13th Street 


Miss Lahm having her first ex- 
hibit since the one held at the Delphic 
Studios a few years ago and proves 
herself an interesting artist. The quality 
which attracts one to her work at the 
outset is the extraordinary richness of 
her color. Her prowns | 
which most naturally dominate her 
landscapes, are not the casual tones 
which the inferior artist coaxes from 
his palette, but have an almost burn- 


is 


and greens, | 


soil and greenery. Even her snow, 
which usually offers a cold whiteness 
at best, is characterized by a pearly 
sheen which seems to come from with- 
in. In addition to this gift of color | 
which lights up most interestingly the | 
most desolate scene that nature has to 
offer, we found a decided gift for or- 


| ganization. This we discovered in ‘“‘Wil- 








lows” but only after some minutes of 
purely unintellectual admiration. The | 
lovely rhythms in this canvas are mani- | 
fold and are composed of many ele- 


| ings, 
| North Stamford, “Autumn” and “ 


la 
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| ments in the blur of trees in the back. 


ground, the hedge of willows, the 
stream and the tracts of land. What 
they are, the individual will wish to 
discover for himself. He will also find 
this quality in many other of her D 


a aint- 
among them “The 


Church of 
: Sag- 
amore Farm. 
Aside from the landscapes, there are 
few other paintings of interest 
“Digitalis” proves that in the still lives 
the same warm radiance of color is 
caught by the artist’s brush. The 
watercolors were a bit disappointing 
as were the gouaches, altough it would 
take more than these to dampen our 
spirits after the oils.—J. §S. 


PRISONERS’ ART 
PRINTS AND SKETCHES 


Grand Central Galleries 
Certainly a great change has oc. 
curred in our civilization which 
prompts us to exhibit the artistic pro- 
ductions of the offenders of society, 
The sponsors of this exhibit are to be 
congratulated upon the showing of 
prisoners’ work which will undoubted- 
ly be encouraging to the artists. One 
hundred and fifty canvases and other 
works of art have been sent in from 
Clinton, Michigan State, and Sing Sing 
Prisons besides the Reformatory for 


| Women in Framington, Mass., and the 


Pennsylvania Industrial School. This 
novel project has been organized by 
Mr. Edward Alden Jewell, Mrs. John 
Sloan and Mr. Erwin S. Barrie. In ad- 
dition to strictly artistic creations, 
craftwork is illustrated by pillows, 
book covers, purses and rugs. 

The painting on the whole shows 
naiveté and simplicity. Although one 
finds canvases which are reproductions 
from illustrations on magazine covers, 
the majority are original and imagina- 
tive works. Since these are amateurs 


| untrained in the fundamentals of color, 


form and design, one does not even 


| think of demanding proficiency in these 


aesthetic qualities. Yet it is surprising 
how very often a fair degree of skill 
attained by the individual artist. 
General optimism and a lack of any 
bitterness against a world which holds 
many grievances mark practically all 
of the work, and the material, except 
in a few cases, does not deal with ac- 
tivities of prison life. 

At the same time, prints and sketches 
in color comprise the second show at 
this gallery. Etchings in color by Dor- 
sey Potter Tyson, whose oriental sub- 
jects have frequent delicacy in draw- 
ing, are being featured. Current exhib- 


is 


|itors include Jerome Meyers, Margery 


Ryerson, Gordon Grant, George Wright, 
and other artists who are conspicuous 
at Grand Central.—J. S. 


EXHIBITION 


The 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


COLLECTION 


OF 


CHINESE ART 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ON RELIEF WORK | 
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allocated to our four regions—about | 
100 to So. California, nearly the same 
to New Mexico and 70 to 75 each to | 
the other two regions. Probably | 
So. California has proven the strong: | 
est magnet to the artist. But Sante Fk e, 
New Orleans and Dallas have relative- 
ly large numbers of art and craft 
= ‘estecting the ones for the proj- | 
ect the procedure has been practically 
the same all through, and that is to en- | 
courage every one desiring to do so to 
enroll and to submit a definite sketch 
in color of the thing he should like best 
to do with a suggestion as to where it 
would be put if accepted. If accepted 
the time spent on the sketch was count- 
ed, but if not there was no pay. ee 
Of the total of some 350 artists work- 
ing on the project in all these regions 
some 110 are women, and they are do- 
ing all types of work... . ['wenty to 
twenty-five Indians are kept busy, some 
on murals and others on craft work. sss | 

In Texas and Oklahoma about 85% 
of our artists are engaged on murals 

over all four regions, an average 
of 50% of artists are working on a 
total of seventy-five mural projects. . 7 
In Oklahoma the group of five Indians 
trained by Professor Jacobson are all 
working and have proven themselves 
quite equal to the task of full life size 
figures on the walls. . . . About one- 
fourth of the artists in all the areas 
are giving their time to easel pictures, 
destined for libraries, schools, mu- 
seums and other purposes. Some of 
these painters are internationally 
known men. ... The total of sculptors 
employed is about 35.” 

A number of slides and photographs 
showed what was being done in these 
regions, the most outstanding project in 
regard to aesthetic quality being, per- 
haps, the design by Charles Kassler 
for a mural in the Los Angeles Public 
Library. Space unfortunately forbids 
the further mention of interesting fea- | 
tures in the report, which testified to | 
a keen interest in the individual prob- | 
lems of the artist and deep sense of 
responsibility to the public which, after 
all, is paying the bill for this work. 





Miss Grace Gosselin 

Miss Grace Gosselin then spoke on 
behalf of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. Miss Gosselin said that the worst 
thing about the depression, in her ex- | 
perience as a social worker, is that it | 
has taken away all sense of security, 
and this lack of security has under- | 
mined in a great many people, all faith | 
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“THE HEART OF THE ROSE” By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 
Included in the Memorial Exhibition of the artist’s work at the Fifth 
Avenue Branch of the Grand Central Art Galleries 
in themselves. “The awful thought |made many lives much richer,” she 
that comes to them is that perhaps they | maintained. “They have taught the chil- 
will never be able to be anything in |dren the joy of color and of using their 
the world—perhaps they will always | hands. ... And in turn have created a 
bring up the end of the procession.” |new audience for art. The artist will 
Miss Gosselin added that from her|find someone is interested.’ Miss Gos- 
early aspirations to be a musician she |selin remarked that she was not so 
thought artists were not so likely to | hopeful of the development of the art- 
be crushed by such fears. Their strong |ist, but was confident that the artists 
imaginative life and a feeling within | would find “a wonderful opening to 
themselves that they would produce|give to a new group a knowledge of 
something great would be likely to|some of those eternal truths that make 

save them from that, Miss Gosselin | life important.” 

ists, she said, for what they had done Mr. Leon Krott ' 
under the auspices of the C. A. A.| Next came Mr. Leon Kroll, Presi- 
“Those artists who have taught and | ident of the American Society of Paint- 
painted in neighborhood centers have |°rs, Sculptors and Gravers, speaking 
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| outside of the Whitney Museum and 
| Bruce’s Committee, the creative artist 
| has not been supported in nearly as 


|for the artist. “The artist,” he said, 


| proved themselves. 
|seums and collectors of old 
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submitted to it, according to the speak- 
er, who added that it had been a great 
pleasure to cooperate with the P. W. 
A. P. Mr. Lie expressed himself as 
hopeful that the movement would make 
the people more art conscious. Mr. Lie 
remarked, in passing, that art patrons 
should not be confused with collectors, 
who should be classed with Budworth 
in that they moved things from the 
place where they do belong to one 
where they do not. In conclusion, Mr. 
Lie emphasized the fact that Ameri- 
cans should not crave a tradition other 
than the one they have, and affirmed 
that there was a great deal of art a 
hundred years ago, and indeed that 
there was no need to go begging for 


“is grateful to the P. W. A. P. But 


just a proportion as those concerned 
with art.” Mr. Kroll affirmed that the 
artist needed as much time as possible 
for the improvement of his art, and 
that the only way to have art would 
be to concentrate on the men who have 
Speaking of mu- 
masters, 
Mr. Kroll remarked that collectors, 
trustees, donors and others should be 
aware of the fact that instead of be- 
ing patrons of art they were often 
patrons of forgeries. “This is unfair 





to the great men of the past, to the 
people who buy them, and to the mu- 


| seum who finds it expedient to accept 


such objects as well as to the artists 
who create fine fresh stuff.” If money 
spent in this way were spent on mod- 
ern art it would be preferable, con- 
tinued Mr. Kroll. Furthermore, the 
speaker, with a pointed reference to the 
Metropolitan, laid down that when an 
artist is to be represented in a museum 
it should get his best. “The artist 
should have something to say in this. 
It is silly to maintain he does not know 


| what his best work is.” 


Mr. Charles J. Kraemer 

Mr. Charles J. Kraemer, Jr., Clas- 
sics Department, N. Y. U., contributed 
a short and humorous speech on be- 
half of the C. W. A. and allied organi- 
zations—each supplied with appropri- 
ate series of initials to indicate their 
status! His work, he said, had had 
to do with maps, because he liked maps 
and they were suited to the classical 
temperament. Moreover, he was always 
interested in architects, and in the be- 


| ginning four architects were employed 


every other week making maps. Now 
there were one hundred and eighty-two 


| people similarly engaged. These, ap- 


parently, were not all architects, but 
machinists, photographers, and white 
collar men of all kinds. They have 
made fine maps of Italy and Long 
Island, among other places. Not an 


|ambitious project, as he says, but use- 


ful and within the reach of a great 
many people who have to live and 
would not know what to do if faced 
with a mural to paint. 


Mr. Jonas Lie 

Mr. Jonas Lie, Painter Member of 
the Art Commission of the City of New 
York, gave a short talk enlivened with 
humor. The Art Commission, Mr. Lie 
stated, was not a municipal art society 
although it has offices in City Hall and 
has a City Charter. “It is a ‘Yes’ and 
‘No’ organization—a preventative and 
you might say an exterminator.” The 
Art Commission has to pass on things 
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& COMPANY 
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a tradition. The artist reminded the 
audience that Harvard was founded in 


1636, and Yale in 1701. The thing for 


all to do, he said, was to see if we could 


not make art more a part of our lives. 


Mr. Raymond W. Houston 
Raymond W. Houston, Chairman Ex- 


ecutive Committee, Lenox Hill Neigh- 


borhood Association, spoke in a vivid 
manner and paid what amounted to 


a great tribute to the work of the C. 


W. A. and C. A. A. in the settlements. 
“Miss Jane Addams,” he said, “once de- 
fined the settlement as a place where 
they sent cracked winged victories and 
faded Madonnas.” Mr. Houston con- 
tinued after much isughter, “You see, 
we have never had much money to hire 
artists, andwhen wehave wehave been 
scared of them. We have gone in for 
craft-work sometimes, but then in or- 
der to continue we have had to try to 
sell, and so the thing has become com- 
mercial, and people have been gotten 
in from outside who would be good 
enough to make money. Imagine, then, 
when the settlement became swamped 
with artists. At first we were a little 
perplexed and bewildered, and didn’t 
know quite what to do. There were all 
kinds of artists, free expressionists, 
realists, academicians, craftsmen and 
they didn’t often agree about things.” 
Gradually, however, matters were or- 
ganized. One class Mr. Houston visited 
was found to be making animals out 
of stove pipes, and the required mate- 
rial for the next meeting seemed to 
consist of a milk bottle and an old can 
or so, which were to provide inspira- 
tion for painting. Some experiences Mr. 
Houston reported as very satisfactory. 
For instance, there was the perennial 
problem of the rough neck boys. These 
had been tried out as boy scouts and 
had destroyed all the equipment in 
sight. So they were sent to the pottery 
class. “One of the wildest boys,” said 
Mr. Houston, “started off by taking off 
his coat with a zip and a whirl, and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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broke some pottery at once. The teacher 
did not say anything, but gave the lads 
some clay to make animals. It turned 
out that the boy who began by break- 
ing stuff has become a fine potter, and 
so the gang has been calmed by art!”’ 
Discussing the boys with a crime rec- 
ord, Mr. Houston stated that a number 
had gotten interested in making wood- 
cuts. “It is true,” he added, “that the 
teacher had to trim one or two boys on 
the wrestling mat before they would 
become interested in art, but it got 
them all right.” In conclusion Mr. Hous- 
ton summed up the outstanding ways 
in which the C. W. A. and C. A. A. can 
help: firstly, by giving people creative 
experience; secondly, by encouraging 
the appreciation of art by means of 
the exhibitions such as the College Art 


Association has been sponsoring, and | 


thirdly, by beautifying the 
tions, which, as the speaker put it 
“everybody knows do need it.” 


Mrs. Audrey McMahon 


The concluding speech of the eve- 
ning was delivered by Mrs. Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, Executive Secretary, College 
Art Association. Reviewing the devel- 
opment of the art side of the C. W. A., 
Mrs. McMahon pointed out that in the 
beginning there was no relief provided 
for artists. This being so the College 
Art Association approached the Gibson 
Committee with a view to their giving 
artists work, in the form of mural 
painting or other art expression. As 
Mrs. McMahon remarked, there were 
few murals being painted at that time, 
whereas now “they are as common as 
buildings and nice bare walls are in 
danger of becoming a collector’s item.” 

When the Gibson Committee was re- 
placed by the C. W. A. the Col- 
lege Art Association was still in the 
position of petitioner. Their pass word 
was “Relief.” Mrs. McMahon reported 
that 350 artists were employed under 
the C. W. A.: 104 in mural painting, 
50 in poster work, and 142 in teaching 
in some 22 boys’ clubs and an equal 
number of neighborhood houses, as 
well as in the form of laboratory as- 
sistants to the art directors in 33 high 
schools. The credit for the work ac- 
complished in the field of teaching, Mrs. 
McMahon added, was entirely due to 
Mrs. Pollack whose untiring energy had 
been poured into this endeavor. An ex- 
hibition of work done under these 
auspices was on view in the hall of the 
Metropolitan, and Mrs. McMahon asked 
the indulgence of visitors in judging 
of the quality of the work, inasmuch 
as it was done by people who had never 
done art work before and under un- 
trained teachers. In many cases, too, 
the materials were mostly chalk, paper 
napkins, and any scraps available, as 
there was no money for supplies. 


In summing up specific conclusions, 
Mrs. McMahon declared that they were 
not trying to make artists out of these 
children. “No one knows better than 
we do,” she said, “how many too many 
artists there are in New York already. 
All we want to do is to give them a 
feeling for color and the happiness to 
be derived from art.’”’ Mrs. McMahon 
expressed her gratitude to the R. C. A. 
building authorities and to the 56th 
Street Men’s Club for giving them 
space for studios in which mural and 
other projects could be worked out. 


Turning to future policy, Mrs. Mc- 
Mahon declared that the College Art 
Association would not desist in its ef- 
forts until all need for relief was 
passed, and every effort would be made 
not to allow the benefits already ob- 
tained being dissipated. 


institu- | 


, 
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Included in the American furniture collection of Hyman Kaufman of Boston 
to be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on April 12, 13 and 14. 


FINE EXHIBITION 
OF NEEDLEWORK 


An exhibition of needlework, ar- 
ranged by the Woman’s Division of the 
Architect’s Smergency Committee, 
opened on April 3 at the Hayden Com- 
pany Galleries, 450 Park Avenue. This 
display presents an unusual collection 
of embroidered caps, including one 
owned by Voltaire and another recent- 
ly exhibited at the Boston Museum; 
embroidered purses loaned by Mrs. 
DeWitt Clinton Cohen, as well as rare 
samplers from the collection of Mrs. 
Eugene Coe and Mrs. George A. Plimp- 
ton. Some very rare embroideries 


have also been loaned by French & 
Company, Elinor Merrell, Ginsburg & 
Levy, Vernay, Symons, Ine., and 
others. A review of this exhibition 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
Tue Art NEWS. 








SASSOON TO SELL 
SOME OF HIS ART 


LONDON.—Works of art, which may 
be said to have been crowded out of 
the Park Lane home of Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, will be sold at Christie’s during 
the last week of April. The connois- 
seur’s possessions have reached that 
stage where he realizes that if each art 
object is to enjoy its proper effect in 
the scheme of the whole, something 
must give place. The “lots” to be sold 
include various specimens of Beauvais 


tapestry, among them a number of fire- 
screens.—L.G.S. 


3ALLERY NOTE 
Mr. Julius Weitzner, the well known 
art dealer, who recently underwent an 


operation at Mt. Sinai Hospital, is now 
doing well. 
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Around the Galleries 
By Jane Schwartz 


seems definitely to have ar- 
from the numerous 
Yorkers have been 


Spring 
judging 
flower New : 
witnessing during the past few weeks. 
newest of these is the group now 


rived, 
shows 


The ; 

on view at the Kuhne Galleries. One 

may see there importations from mem- 
a 


pers of Downtown Gallery in the per 
sons of Zorach, Sheeler, Goldthwaite, 
Brook, Varian and Ganso. Characteris- 
tic examples of extreme freshness 
mark the watercolors of Fiene, Hirsch 
and Kuniyoshi, while the same quality 
of youthful energy is uninhibited in 
black and white. Also on view is a most 
decorative lamp, designed in the se- 
yerest of modernistic treatment on to 
the lines of a bell lily. 

* + * 

Another show of cheerful note is that 
of Mr. Chaffee takes place at 
the Morton Galleries. Although former- 
ly a painter of conservative mould, his 
recent trend is away from the conven- 
tional. The result is a comprehensive 
array of abstract paintings and water 
colors of great exuberance, if not pro- 
fundity. At last an artist who makes 
no pretense of depth in his abstrac- 
tions! And that, may add, is a 
great relief, since most abstractionists 
who are not surrounded by an aura of 
spirituality are not redeemed by a 
sense of humor! A use of lively color 
and a good sense of what ingredients 
go to make a good decoration should 
prove instrumental to this particular 
artist. 


which 


one 


* * * 


Of semi-abstractionist nature is the 
exhibit of Charles G. Shaw, whose 
“Manhattan Patterns” adorn the walls 
of the Valentine Gallery. As the title 
explains, these are interpretations of 
New York in her various moods set 
forth in terms of simplified planes and 
colors according to the artist’s reaction 
to the individual scene. As is the case 
with Mr. Chaffee, the reaction has been 
to the decorative possibilities of the 
material rather than to the emotional. 
However, this seems true of any semi- 
abstraction in which the title itself in- 
fers a compromise between realism and 
the completely opposite pole. One will 
not find anything startlingly different 
about these metropolitan scenes, since 
the skyscraper has always provided po- 
tential subject matter to the modern 
artist. 

* * - 

Fantasy of a different and much 
lighter nature is present at the Etcetera 
rallery where Patricia Von Hoyt Snell 
deftly and most whimsically romps her 
way through her “Animal Phantasies.” 
Most charming juxtapositions of ani- 
mal life suddenly occur to this artist, 
whereupon she imaginatively sets them 
down in amusing and _ sophisticated 
water colors. They are the sort of thing 
one always hopes to find on wall papers 
instead of the conventional Jack and 
Jill and other cherished creatures of 
hursery fame. Perhaps it is wall paper 
for grown-up children but we still in- 
sist upon children. 

* 7 * 

Miss Hine has put this same medium 
to a different use in the water colors 
Which are on view at the Midtown Gal- 
leries. Perhaps a bit heavy-handed, 
nevertheless, her solidly applied colors 
manage to reflect a certain moodiness. 
The colors are rich and varied. Is this 
due to the dash of Indian blood about 
Which the foreword informs us? Miss 
Hine attended the Grand Central 
School of Art, after which she concen- 
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“THE LAKE” 


trated upon water color with the group 
conducted by Henry B. Snell at Booth 
Bay Harbor, Maine. Although she has 
appeared in group exhibits at the Mid- 
town, this is her first one-man show. 

* * + 


Another newcomer is Joseph Solman, 
who is making his artistic début at 
Contemporary Arts. His themes are 
centralized about grim streets at night, 
and he succeeds in capturing their deep 
mystery by means of a glowingly dark 
palette. At first, one receives the im- 
pression of paintings which are marked 
by almost deadly color, but after a few 
minutes of careful scrutiny his blacks, 
royal blues and browns come to have 
an astonishingly rich quality which 
burns outward from beneath the sur- 
face. His designs are simple, but very 
eloquent and this together with his 
color sometimes suggest the influence 
of Rouault. 

* + + 

In a more cheerful vein are the paint- 
ings of Alice Judson who is showing 
at the Fifteen Gallery her impressions 
of Dutchess County. They are all re- 
cent canvases which do not reveal any 
vital departure from the Alice Judson 
who has grown to appeal to our lyric 
sensibilities. In the oil landscapes, es- 
pecially, she seems to show an utter 


accord with nature, so that accentua- | 
and eliminations are not even | 


tions 
necessary to her interpretations of 
waning year, spring and sunset. These 
we greatly preferred to the few figure 
studies which seem to verge slightly 
upon the broad and easy path. 
* © ok 

At Caz-Delbo Galleries, Mary Champ- 
lin Rockwell is exhibiting her paint- 
ings. Something of youthful sparkle 
that is at once appealing is present in 
her work. She adds a pleasant sense of 
color to an ability to draw quite well. 
Now that this has been acquired, Miss 
Rockwell should cease concentrating 


|on all that she has learned and develop 
|her personality in varied directions. 
| For she has studied at an academy and 


THE GORDON TRUST 


c/o Mme. HERIOT, 16 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France 
IS ORGANIZED TO SUPPLY 


THE BEST PICTURES 


BY THE GREAT CONTEMPORARY 


FRENCH MASTERS 


(CEZANNE, SEURAT, VAN GOGH 
RENOIR, DAUMIER, MANET, COROT, ETC.) 
AT THE VERY LOW PRICES OF THE PRESENT TIMES 














By ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN, N.A. 
Recently sold from the artist's exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Branch of the Grand Central Art Galleries to Judge 


Soffel of Pittsburgh. 


somehow youth and personality have a 
way of being drowned in institutions 
such as these. 

* x + 

This week there are various print 

shows among which is an important 
Diirer exhibit at Hartow-McDonald & 
Co. Most of the artist’s greatest plates 
are present, including “Christ Crowned 
by Thorns,” “The Madonna with the 
Butterfly” and secular portraits as well 
as religious subjects. 

- > . 


Two survey print shows are being 


|this field. Weyhe is presenting a re- 
|view of some of the most interesting 
|modern prints made during the year 
while Kleemann-Thorman has com- 
piled a list of the twenty-five new 
|prints which were best sellers of the 
|season. Only in two cases do these lists 
overlap, so that it seems that Emil 
Ganso and Howard Cook are the only 
|etchers who are at the same time “front 
page”’ material and first rate painters. 
In that case, there must be some 
grounds for the “artist-attic” theory. 
| However, Mr. Kleemann has gathered 





by one gallery, so that accounts for the 
omission of print makers who are also 
good sellers. At any rate, Weyhe’s 
names include Peggy Bacon, Adolf 
Dehn, Thomas Handforth, Margaret 
Lowengrund, Doris Rosenthal, Raphael 
Soyer and Harry Wickey, while Klee- 
mann-Thorman follows up with Woi- 
ceske, Ernest Roth, Martin Lewis, 
Levon West, Albert Sterner, Kerr Eby 
and Phillip Kappel. Which shouldn’t 
make us discouraged in modern etch- 
ing! 
+ + + 


There are two other exhibitions at 
these galleries in addition to the print 
shows. Six German artists of impor- 
tance—Ernst Barlach, Georg Kolbe, 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck, Gerard Marcks, 
Ewald Matare and Renee Sintenis— 
are represented at Weyhe’s by some 
very fine pieces. This show should cer- 
tainly not be overlooked in the course 
of following the art calendar. At Klee- 
mann-Thorman’s, John Cunning is ex- 
hibiting his paintings for the first time. 
To this visitor the night scenes were 
most provocative, since they had 
greater feeling than most of the other 
works which often concentrate on the 
mechanics of pure pattern rather than 
on inner expressiveness. However, the 
arlist is capable of composing large 
scenes in a unified whole, such as we 
see in his painting of the city skyline 
ind the project for a mural. 


* * * 


At the Macbeth Galleries, one will 
find an exhibition by Hetty Beatty. 
Composed only of drawings, the artist’s 
major profession as sculptor becomes 
evident from them. Interested first of 
all in formal qualities, one finds éffects 
of mass reached by tonal shading, ra- 
ther than by qualities of line drawing. 

- + * 

In addition, there is a members’ show 
of the American Group at the Barbizon- 
Plaza and an exhibition of Datz at the 
Eighth Street Gallery. 





GALLERY NOTE 


Georgette Passedoit announces the 
recent closing of her gallery on April 
2, necessitated by the retirement from 
business of the Herter Looms in 
whose building the gallery is located. 
The gallery will be reopened in Octo- 
ber at a new address to be announced 


held at two galleries specializing in /his list from the selection of one artist later. 
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RECENT ART BOOKS 


Bess 


Postscript TO CRITICISM 


By Caroll Carstairs 
Publisher, Seeley Service & Co. 
E. Weyhe, New York 

Price, $10 
For the interested but uninitiated 
lovers of art, a book of great value has 
made its appearance on the scene, pre- 
senting with a quiet assurance brief 
sketches of the life and work of eight- 
een artists. For the sophisticated and 
established denizens of the art world, 
these same sketches will provide pleas- 
urable reading, which may serve mere 
ly to refresh their memories, or possi- 
bly to add some bit to the sum of their 
knowledge. 

A brief foreword quotes from A. E. 
Housman what Mr. Carstairs claims as 
his own approach to criticism: 


Good literature continually read for 


pleasure must ... do some good to the | oy. 


must quicken his perception | 
. and | 


reader: 
.. Sharpen his discrimination .. 


mellow the rawness of his personal | 


opinions. But personal opinions 
remain, not truths to be imparted as 
such with the sureness of superior in- 
sight and knowledge.” It is Mr. Car- 
stairs’ consistent adherence to this 
unassuming doctrine that constitutea 
the chief charm of his recent volume. 
One is instantly aware that he has 
lived long and intensely with the art 
he reviews and that the value of his 
judgments is inevitably heightened by 
this familiarity. 

His concern is not with dates of 
birth and death, nor is it the chrono- 
logical progression of events in the 
artist’s career. Neither is it, we may 


say, a full, finely-phrased or even logi- | 


cal estimate of the art produced. We 
have on the other hand, by way of com- 
pensation for his absence of literary 


quality, swift flashes of revelation of | 


the spirit of the man, the milieu in 


[ES 





THE 


they | on art are opposed to the best authori- 











intimate 


which he lived and worked, 
glimpses of his personal mannerisms 
or habits, and terse pungent criticisms 
of his art. 

We see Goya, for instance, pursuing 
his own course of action, despite the 


shifting fortunes of his country and 
monarch, determined by intuition 
rather than the conventional] standards 
of loyalty and gratitude; we him 
too tired to work but avid to attend a 
bull fight; we are directed to a com 
parison of Goya’s portrait of Welling. 
ton with that done by Lawrence, by 
way of indicating the former artist’s 
knowledge of men. 

And so the book progresses with 
these staccato treatments of varied 
themes weaving themselves into a vi- 
brant pattern. Gainsborough, Rem- 
brandt, Guys, Manet, Renoir, Degas, 
Monet, Forain, Brabazon, Whistler, 
Sargent, Orpen, McEvoy, Modigliani, 
Picasso, Derain and Segonzac follow 
in the order indicated, each one claim- 
ing only a page or two but emerging 
from the print as a figure caught in the 
process of living and painting. One 
might quarrel with the author’s selec- 
tion of artists as representative of vari- 
schools, nationalities or move- 
ments, were it not for Mr. Carstairs’ 
initial premise of personal] taste. If one 
could argue that the author’s opinions 


see 


ties, one would still be challenged by 
his introductory statement. Scholarly 
research plays no part in these dicta— 
a fine taste and a full knowledge of 
each artist’s production provide the 
material for refreshingly personal com- 
mentary, unostentatiously offered for 
what it is worth. 


The author’s taste appears to have | 


been extended to the format of the vol- 
ume as well as the content. White cloth 
binding lightly lettered in gold 


Four color plates and thirty-seven oth- 
er illustrations of works in museums 





en- | 
closes sheets of fine hand made paper. | 


and private collections add consider- | 


erable interest to the book, which has, 
on the whole, a distinct appeal to a 


wide range of readers and may be re- 


garded as a worth-while addition to any 
library.—J. R. 


| 
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VERNAY TO HOLD 


—e 


NEEDLEWORK SHOW |} 


A benefit exhibition of “Needlework | 


} 
Hi] 
Hl 
! 


| 
Mi} 
| 


of Today” will be held at the galleries | } 
of Arthur 8S. Vernay, 19 East 54th 
Street, from April 23-28. This is the 


first amateur show of its kind ever to 
take place in New York and some very 
fine examples of modern work will be 
on display. All work entered will be 
carefully judged by experts and prizes 
awarded. The entrancefee for each ex- 
hibit in the adult class will be one dol- 
lar, and fifty cents for the 
class. 

Articles to be displayed include bell 


pulls, 


benches,, bedroom _ slippers, 


chairs, chair seats, cushions, door 


stops, foot stools, fire.screens, framed |} 


pieces, hand bags, maps, rugs, screens, 


sofas, stools, table tops, work bags, wall | 


pieces, etc. 


cents will be charged for the exhibition 


and the entire proceeds will go to the| 


New York Association for the Blind 
Lighthouse No. 1. 


The following ladies comprise the 
Exhibition Committee: 

Mrs. W. W. Hoppin—Chairman, Mrs. 
Robert Patchin Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
Arthur S. Vernay—Treasurer, Mrs. Bay- 
ard Hoppin—Secretary, Mrs. Thacher M. 
Brown, Mrs. J. E. Berwin, Mrs. Harris R. 
Childs, Mrs. R. F. Childs, Mrs. Stuart 


Duncan, Mrs. John W. 
W. Goddard, Mrs. Wm. D. Guthrie, Mrs. 
Chas. D. Hilles, Mrs. John Inman, Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Jennings, Mrs. Oliver Gould 
Jennings, Mrs. Chas. G. Meyer, Mrs. John 
C. Maxwell, Mrs. Harry T. Peters, Mrs. 
Donald Percy, Mrs. Arthur Page, Mrs. 
Darragh Park, Mrs. H. Pendleton Rogers, 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Wm. Stackpole, Mrs. 
James R. Sheffield, Mrs. Samuel A. Sal- 
vage, Mrs. Arthur Rossiter, Mrs. Law- 
rence Van Ingen, Mrs. J. Watson 


TORONTO 


A series of canvases by the 
kuown artist, Horatio Walker, are be 
ing shown at the Mellor’s Art Gallery. 
These reveal an intimate knowledge 
and great love of the inhabitants of the 
Isle D’Orleans in the St. Lawrence 
river where the artist has his home. 


Davis, Mrs. Henry 


An admission fee of fifty | 


Webb. 


well | 


children’s | 
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ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
OF ALL PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 
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JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.} 


HIGH GRADE 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Antiques and Reproductions 


ALSO—RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


25-27 West 56th Street, New York 





PIERRE MATISSE 


SELECTED MODERN PAINTINGS & SCULPTURES 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 





CHRISTIE, MANSON and WOODS 


respectfully beg to announce that they will offer at Auction 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD FRENCH SILVER 


forming the private collection of the late 


EDMUND A. PHILLIPS, 


A Pair of Silver-gilt Casters, Paris, 1728. 


(Sold by Order of the Executors) 


ON 
MONDAY 
APRIL 30, 1934 


One of a Pair of Silver-gilt Tazze, Paris, 1583. 


At Their Great Rooms, 8 King Street, St. James’s Square, London, S. W. 1 


Telegrams: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 


Catalogues may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or may be consulted at the offices of The Art News, 20 East 57th Street, New York City, and at their agents in Boston, 








Philadelphia, etc. (for addresses, see page 12). 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Pettitte 

AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 

KAUFMAN FURNITURE 


Now on Exhibition 


Sale, April 12, 13, 14 


The American furniture collection of 
Hyman Kaufman of Boston, distin- 
guished by a number of 


early New England pieces, will go on 
exhibition at the American-Anderson 
Galleries on April 7, prior to its sale 
on the afternoons of April 12, 13 and 
14. This collection is being sold because 


of Mr. Kaufman’s retirement from the | 


antique business. 

ae the XVIIIth century New 
England Chippendale chest-on-chests, 
there are two that are especially re- 
markable. One is a block-front piece 
from Massachusetts with chamfered 


and reeded pilasters, broken arch hood 
and spiral urn and flame finials. The 


small bonnet drawer is carved with a 
handsome shell. This piece comes from 


the collection of the late Morris Gray, | 
former President of the Boston Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts. The other, a New 
England example with boldly 
oped eagle claw-and-ball feet, has 
passed through the collections of John 
Phinney, an early settler in Gorham, 
Maine, and that of Frank Wingate of 
line, Mass. 
aceendien among the Rhode Island 
mahogany pieces is a rare Goddard 
highboy with shell carving, made in 
Newport about the middle of the 
XVIIIth century. This highboy and a 
very similar lowboy are both attributed 
to Goddard and display the same treat- 
ment of the angular cabriole legs, the 
claw-and-ball feet, the knee carving of 
acanthus scrolls and depending an- 


themia, the cyma curved skirt and the | 


depressed and fluted shell motifs. The 
highboy comes from the collection of 
Mrs. H. W. Hidden of Providence and 


the lowboy from that of William W. | 


Tapley of Springfield, Mass., a descend- 
ant of Stephen Hopkins, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, in whose 
family the piece has always remained. 
Another fine highboy is a Queen Anne 
specimen in inlaid and veneered wal- 
nut, made in New England, about 1730, 
and having the top and bottom drawers 
carved with fluted shells of handsome 
design, heightened with gilding. The 
careful selection and contrasts of wood 
in both the veneering and the inlay 
work are indicative of the high quality 
of this piece which is in the original 
state, including the old brasses, and 
has acquired a beautiful patina. 
There are two rare New England 
mahogany desks. One, of the _ block- 
front type, with claw-and-ball feet, was 
made in Salem, Mass., in the XVIIIth 
century, of the close-grained, heavy 


mahogany characteristic of that locale. | 


In this piece three large, carved shells 
or sunbursts with radiating ribs, con- 
verge on circular medallions. It comes 
from the collection of the late Major 
Francis L. Higginson of Boston. An- 
other block-front desk of the knee-hole 
type, made in New England in the 
first half of the XVIIIth century, has 
a document pasted inside the cover re- 
cording that its original owner was the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Parker, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, from whom the piece 
has been handed down in the direct line 
of his descendants. 


Among the Connecticut and New 


England pieces, in the Hepplewhite and | 
Sheraton groups, is found a selection | 


of chairs, tables, highboys, secretaries 
and work tables, many of them attrib- 
uted to famous makers, such as Samuel 
McIntire. 

In the earlier American pieces ap- 
pear examples of the paneled and 
carved oak “Hadley” chest, one espe- 
cially rare on account of its small size 


important | 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and other | 


devel- | 
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MAHOGANY BLOCK-FRONT KNEEHOLE DESK 


type. Queen Anne pieces of the first 
half of the XVIIIth century include six 
|}interesting fiddleback side chairs from 
| Rhode Island, inlaid highboys and low- 
|boys and upholstered wing chairs. 
Later pieces of the same reign 


front bureaus, a mahogany paneled- 
door bonnet-top secretary, an interest- 
ling carved walnut paneled-door secre- 
|tary and a curly maple “Spanish-foot” 
| Philadelphia lowboy, a piece from the 
famous Reifsnyder collection, dispersed 
at the American Art Association in 
1929, which was described and illus- 
|trated in E. S. Holloway’s American 
Furniture and Decoration, 1928. 

A fine eagle-carved and painted pine 
|mantel, attributed to Samuel McIntire, 
|is almost. identical with one carved by 
|McIntire which is in the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, Mass. Very attractive 
iclocks include numerous long-case, 
| banjo and shelf types. In the first cate- 
|gory are examples attributed to John 
|Goddard, Joshua Wilder of Hingham, 
|Mass., William Cummens, Roxbury, 
|Mass., and Gawen Brown of Boston. In 
|the banjo clocks is an inlaid mahogany 
jexample decorated with the arms of 

New York, by Simon Willard, Roxbury, 

|Mass. There are two inlaid mahogany 
| “kidney” dial shelf clocks, one by 
| Aaron Willard and the other by Ben- 
|jamin Morrel, Boscowen, N. H. Attrac- 
tive carved and gilded XVIIIth century 
Hepplewhite wall mirrors include one 
with the label of James Todd of Port- 
land, Me. 

In the early American silver appears 
a good Boston group, representing the 
work of the little-known early Colo- 
nial silversmith Edward Webb, Jacob 
Hurd, Rufus Greene and Robert Evans. 
J. Clark of Boston or Salem, Moody 
| Russell of Barnstable, Stephen Emery 
j}and Samuel Minott of Boston are also 
represented. A silver piece by Paul 
| Revere, Sr., is from the collection of 
the Matchett family, Boston. A dome- 
top tankard by Elias Peletreau, New 
York, fl. 1736-1810, is of special interest 
|in the early New York silver. 


jand coffee service, late XVIIIth cen- 
|tury, decorated with a crest, appears 
in the porcelains. A group 


| American glass includes Stiegel, Sand- 





| wich, three-mold and other types. There | 


|is a small group of Battersea enamel 
| knobs, including a pair of “Commodore 
| Truxton” examples. A group portrait 
|of the Sully children by Thomas Sully 
and a group of miniatures mounted in 
|gold lockets conclude the sale. 
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and the other an unusual one-drawer | 


com- | 
|prise good wing chairs, lowboys, one | 
walnut and two mahogany serpentine- | 


An Oriental Lowestoft porcelain tea | 


of early | 


NEW ENGLAND, FIRST HALF XVIIITH CENTURY 
Included in the American furniture collection of Hyman Kaufman of Boston 
to be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on April 12, 13 and 14. 


BENNETT ETCHINGS ? 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, April 13 


Featuring the work of six noted art- 
|ists, Anders Zorn, Edmund Blampied, 
| Arthur Briscoe, Joseph Pennell, James 
McBey and Levon West, a collection 
of etchings by modern masters, 
formed by the late Dr. Thomas L. Ben- 
nett, of New York City, will go on ex- 
hibition at the American-Anderson 
Galleries on April 7, prior to their 
sale the evening of April 13, by order 
of H. W. Bennett and The Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank of New York, executors. 

In the Zorn group there are more 
than sixty prints, including fine im- 
pressions of nearly all of the early and 
rare subjects which are most sought 
after today, amung them “The 
Storm,” “The Waltz,” “Irish Girl, or 
Annie,” “Fisherman at St. Ives,” “Om- 
nibus” and “Madonna.” The collection 
of etchings by Blampied is unusually 
extensive and remarkable for the 
many fine proofs of his most desirable 
plates. Arthur Briscoe, contemporary 
English marine painter and etcher, is 
represented by about a dozen of his 
best plates, while the work of James 
McBey includes his superb “Barca- 
rolle,”’ considered the most desirable 
of the artist’s Venetian series. A Pen- 
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GOOD PRICES PAID 
IN SELIGMAN SALE 













Sir Thomas Lawrence's fine portrait, 
“Frederick H. Hemming, Esq.,” sold 
for $19,000 to Lorraine Manville Gould, 
fetched the highest price in the sale of 
paintings, the property of the estate 
of the late Henry Seligman, with ad- 
ditions including property of two New 
York private collectors. The dispersal, 
held at the American-Anderson Galler- 
ies on March 29, brought a total of $53.- 
060. The second highest price was $3,- 
600, paid by L. J. Marion, agent, for 
“Arab Charge” by Adolf Schreyer, 
while $3,100 was brought by Corot’s ‘“‘Le 
Vieux Pont de Mantes” which was pur- 
chased by the John Levy 


as follows: 


8—‘‘River Landscape” 
pre—French; 1812-1889; R. J. 
ee eT ee ers re oe $ 950 

18—‘‘Forest of Fontainebleau” 
Narcisse Virgile Diaz de la Pena 
French: 1809-1876; Scott & Fowles 


Jules Du- 


12—**Lenwade Mill, Near Norwich” 
James Stark—British; 1794-1859; R. 
ES FP in I Ee 500 


3—‘The Tanagra Shop’’—Jean Leon 


Gerome—French: 1824-1904; John 
a rr ar er 600 
14—‘‘The Piazzetta: Venice’’—Felix 
Ziem—French: 1821-1911; H. E. 
Pemeeees, Sh, CONT) 20s uedvasencteus 1,400 
15—"‘Landscape at Sunset’’—Henri 
Joseph Harpignies—French: 1819- 
1916; Findlay Galleries ............ 550 
20-——*‘La Coiffe Bleue’’—Jean Jacques 
Henner—French: 1829-1905; R. J. 
re Pe eee 1,800 


23—“‘Adoration of the Magi: Trip- 
tych’’—School of Antwerp—circa 
TERS: FE: G. Berths sci svccvcveves 550 
25—'‘Moutons Passant Sur Les Cot- 
eaux D’ Annet’’—Charles Emile 
Jacque—French: 1813-1894; J. H. 
WOE fexhapcsdepeeyardanssenss 900 
27—*‘Dutch Landscape”’ Jean 
Charles Cazin—French: 1840-1091; 
John Levy Galleries ............+s- 900 
28—‘‘Portrait of a Little Girl’’—Wil- 
liam Adolphe Bouguereau- 
French: 1825-1905; John Levy Gal- 
errr re a eee 900 
29—'Nymph in Red” 
Henner—French: 
Robertson 
31—‘Venetian Canal Scene’’—Felix 
Ziem—French: 1821-1911; J. A. Raf- 
ee err rd ey 
33—‘‘Laveuses: Fin de Journee’’— 
Leon Auguste L’ Hermitte—French: 
1844-1925; Findlay Galleries ...... 1,050 
38—"‘Mrs. Owen of Rye, Sussex’’— 
Thomas Gainsborough — British: 
1727-1788; D. W. Crawford ........ 
42—‘‘King Ferdinand VI of Spain"’ 
Louis Michel Van Loo—French: 
1707-1771: W. B. Carroll ...ccceses 575 
43—‘‘Sur La Terrasse’’—Daniel Ridg- 
way Knight—American: 1845-1924; : 
Theodore B. Fingers ....c.ssccsece 700 
44—"‘Cottage Scene’’—William Rad- 
more Bigg—British: 1755-1828; 


Jean Jacques 
1829-1905; R. J. 


_ 


,700 


_ 


900 


100 


popular American studies. A small 
group of drawings assembled by Mr. 
Bennett, which accompany 
ings, comprises three by Leon 
and six by Eugene Speicher. 


New York 


Galleries. | 
Other high prices in the dispersal are | 


ss 0650.60 505,900929000 F400 Loe 2,100 | 


Newhouse Galleries ............+++ 550 | 


the etch- | 
Kroll | 


Sepia Watercolor 
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ISALONS EXHIBITION 
TO OPEN APRIL 9 


Nearly four thousand paintings, 
sculptures, drawings and prints by 
twelve hundred artists from every part 
of the United States will be on view 
in the Forum Galleries of Rockefeller 
Center, from April 9 to May 6. These 
works are included in the 1934 New 
York No-Jury Exhibition of the Salons 
of America, which is sponsored by 
the Hon. F. H. La Guardia, Mayor of 
the City of New York. Registration 
was so heavy that it was necessary 
to close the entries early. 

The exhibition in Rockefeller Center 
will be the largest and most compre- 
hensive no-jury exhibition ever held in 
America. It is more than three times 
as large as its predecessor, the First 
Municipal Art Exhibition, or the fa- 
| mous Army Show of 1913. While fully 
three-fourths of the exhibitors in the 
exhibition are residents of greater 
| New York, more than thirty states of 
| the union are represented. Works have 
also been sent to the show by artists 
residing in Canada and Mexico. 

The New York No-Jury Exhibition at 
Rockefeller Center is open to all 
artists without the limitations imposed 
by a jury and without the invidious 
distinctions created by giving prizes. 
The exhibition is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. Artists of all schools and all 
degrees of prominence are represented, 
from the recognized leaders in the 
modernist and conservative groups to 
the guards at Rockefeller Center who 
paint in their spare time and house- 
wives who pursue art in the intervals 
of housework. Well-known academi- 
cians, such as Watrous, moderns, in- 
cluding Zorach, Hirsch, Fiene and 
Kunyoshi, and even children are 
among the exhibitors. 

The Forum in Rockefeller Center 
provides a unique setting for this 
unique exhibition. Its thirty-three gal- 
leries contain nearly fifty thousand 
square feet of floor space and five thou- 
sand feet of wall space. The galleries 
are ideally designed and arranged to 
display large exhibitions. From the 
point of view or arrangement, lighting, 
decorations, and design the Forum pre- 
sents an outstanding example of mod- 
ern gallery planning. 

As in the First Municipal Exhibition 
the large sculpture will be grouped in 
the main gallery of the Forum, which 
is a room eighty-five feet in length 
sixty-five feet in width, and forty feet 
in height. The large paintings will be 
hung in the Mezzanine galleries, and 
smaller paintings, watercolors, and 
prints will be displayed in the Con- 
| course galleries. 

The opening reception of the New 
York No-Jury Exhibition will be held 
on the evening of April 9. The exhibi- 
tion will be open to the public on 








| April 10. 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Louise Gordon -Stables 


POPOOOOOOOPOPOOOOROOROOOOOOOCOOOD 


At the present time a wave of inter- 
est in things occult and mystic seems 
to be passing over the land and the 
subject of “invisible influences” has 
in certain quarters become a cult and 
an obsession. It is, therefore, an ap 
propriate time for dispersal at Sothe 
by’s of a particularly fine library of 
works on occult science, together with 
a XVIth century alchemist’s furnace, 
such as was employed in the re- 
searches made to discover the “elixir 
vitae” and the means by which to turn 
the baser metals into gold. The collec- 
tion is that formed by M. Lionel Haus- 
er, a French theosophist, greatly con 
cerned with the history of occult pur- 
suits during the Middle Ages, and the 
owner of various manuscripts dating 
from still earlier times. An XVIIIth 
century manuscript dealing with cere- 
morial magic, written by a certain 
Comte de St. Germain, is in cypher, as 
if still better to preserve the mystery. 
Those who have come under the spell 
of the Rosicrucian order will be inter- 
ested in a history of the brotherhood, 
once in the possession of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who, according to a note ieft 
by him in connection with the volume, 
was dubious as to its claims. 

The furnace, which is of thick stone- 
ware, is decorated with the Villevault 
arms. The figure of a Sphinx appropri- 
ately adorns its aperture. 


* > * 


It has come as something of a sur- 
prise, especially to the gloomy proph- 
ets that the recent Exhibition of Brit- | 
ish Art at Burlington House, exceeded | 
in attendance several of the shows of | 
foreign art, that preceded it. If, as has 
been suggested, the wise policy of 
opening the series with our own can- 
vases had been adopted, instead of let- 
ting the Exhibition come in modestly 
after its rivals had stolen the thunder, | 
there is no doubt that its success 
would have been even more emphatic. 
As it was, the extension of its term | 
was rendered necessary by the con- | 
tinued eagerness of the public to visit | 
it. 


* * 4 


There are some artists whose work 
seems to gain enormously in appeal | 
and interest by being shown en masse 
rather than singly. Mrs. Vanessa Bell, 
who is now having a one-woman exhi- 
bition at the Reid-Lefévre Galleries in 
King Street, is a case in point. The 
show serves to demonstrate’ the 
breadth and scope of her art and the 
peculiarly intimate atmosphere, which 
it is able to bring to themes of every- 
day life. The Contemporary Art So- 
ciety has done well to acquire one of 
the most ambitious of her canvases, 
an interior, symphonic with soft 
greens and browns, depicting “A 


tion render them very appealing. The 
artist’s rather heavy technique in re- 
Painter Reading,” and in some subtle | spect to the application of pigment is 
way conveying a real sense of the | justified by its effectiveness. 

scene and its setting, as if the whole * * *& 

had suddenly come to life. Some stud- 
ies of figures in a garden, with the 
sunlight coming aslant the path, have 
cleverly caught the essence of their 
themes and the portraits are astute 
and penetrating in their delineation of 
type. 





At The Fine Art Society, New Bond 
Street, Lowes D. Luard 
pictures and drawings, many of which 
are concerned with the presentation 
of horses in the fleeting moments of 
gallops in the field, the slower move- 
ments proper to straining up an in- 
cline and the dragging of a heavy bur- 
den, the dash and scamper on a polo 
ground. Everywhere the motion is 
well observed and skillfully conveyed. 
Poses, so swift that they have van- 
ished in a flash, have been caught and 
pinned to paper with very considera- 
ble mastery, just as the swirls and ed- 


* * * 


A very pleasant little show of flower 
pictures by T. Leman Hare is now op 
view at the Leger Galleries. These 
sincere and unpretentious works are 
obviously the outcome of a real ap- 
preciation and love of gardens, and 
their fresh color and simple composi- 
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“MADONNA, CHILD AND SAINTS” 


Included in the collection of paintings by old masters from the Ehrich Galleries to be sold at the American-Ander- 
son Galleries on April 18 and 19. 


dies of “pulsing water’ (to quote his 
own title), have been so realized that 
it seems to be in motion. Some good 


|landscape work affords a background 
|to these 
|and slow motion. 


interesting studies in swift 


* * * 


The Gilbert Spencer Show at The 
Leicester Galleries seems to suggest 
that The Tate Gallery might have ac- 
quired more desirable examples of the 
artist’s work, had it waited till the 
present time when his talent has de- 
veloped along more balanced lines. 
Mr. Spencer produces more satisfac- 
tory results when he is tackling 
themes of everyday experience than 
when he ventures into the realms of 
symbols and allegory. In short, he is 
more convincing when attempting to 
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By ANDREA DEL SARTO 


define the psychological atmosphere 
of a local flower-show, than when es- 
saying to give the spirit of ‘‘The Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” He has a flair for 
a certain realism, which stands him 


|in good stead in dealing with familiar | 
hampers | 


|themes, but which rather 
than helps in his excursions into the 
imaginative. 


* * * 


The Tooth Galleries are holding an 
exceedingly instructive little exhibi- 
tion just now in which six French art- 
ists are represented by four or five 
works apiece. Thus, it is possible, in a 
short space to compare the technique 
of Cézanne and Derain, Rousseau and 
Renoir, Matisse and Picasso and con- 
| firm one’s ideas of their essential dif- 
| ferences. 


Saturday, April 7, 1994 


CINCINNATI 


During the past few months the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum has presented a 
wide variety of exhibitions. The con- 
tinued popularity of a display of ma- 
terial illustrating the arts and crafts 
of the American Indians, which was 
opened in December, necessitated hold. 
ing over the display for two additiona} 
months. It finally closed the first week 
in March to give place to an exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Joseph Oriel Eaton 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, Sculp. 
ture has also been presented to the 
public in a comprehensive exhibition 
of the work of Cincinnati’s sculptor, 
Clement J. Barnhorn, who for over fifty 
years has been identified with the Cin- 
cinnati Art 


Academy as student and 
instructor. 


In conjunction with the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Cera- 
mic Society held in Cincinnati, the Art 
Museum presented during February 
and March a comprehensive survey of 
ceramics from Occidental, Near Bast. 
ern, and Far Eastern sources. The ex- 
hibits were assembled from the perma- 
nent collections of the Art Museum 
which include a chronological] display 
of Rookwood Pottery and the Arthur 
Joseph Collection of Meissen Porce- 
lain. Mr. c. 7. Loo of New York loaned 
twenty-seven important pieces of Chi- 
nese pottery from. earliest times 
through the Sung Dynasty, the later pe- 
riods in China being represented by 
loans from the Taft Museum in Cincin- 
nati. The Near Eastern pottery, lent 
by Parish-Watson and Company of 
New York, included unexcelled exam- 
ples of Gabri, Rhages, and Damascus 
wares ranging in date from the VIIth 
to the XVIth centuries. 

For those interested in the book arts 
the Library of the Museum arranged a 
number of displays. The Museum’s 
copy of Anthoni Koberger’s Nurem- 
berg Bible of 1483 was shown with the 
Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 borrowed 
from the University of Cincinnati. An 
exhibition of fifty book jackets de- 
signed by the brilliant German com- 
mercial artist, Georg Salter, was made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
Library of Columbia University. The 
Fifty Books of the Year, selected for 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
gave a cross section of modern Ameri- 
can printing, binding, and book illustra- 
tion. 

In the field of the graphic arts the 
Museum has presented four important 
displays. From January 6 through 
March 4, the Print Galleries were hung 
with a group of one hundred selected 
prints chosen by Mr. Herbert Greer 
French from his renowned collection 
to illustrate the advance made in the 
arts of engraving, etching and allied 
techniques from the middle of the XVth 
| century to the present day. The French 
| Collection includes a large number of 
| exceptional impressions of interesting 
| origin, and one notes such unique ex- 
amples as “The Annunciation” by 
Nicolaus Alexander Mair of Landshut, 
who flourished about 1492-1514, and the 
|anonymous metal cut “Gossip During 
ithe Celebration of the Mass,” a Ger- 
man work of the XVth century in the 
maniére criblée. Both these prints were 
formerly in the Ducal Museum of Gotha. 

Contemporary local work in the 
graphic arts was included in the Sev- 
enth Annual Ohio Printmakers’ Exhi- 
bition sponsored by the Dayton Art In- 
stitute, and on view at the Cincinnati 
Art Museum from March 8 to 25. 

An exhibition of Japanese Color 
| Prints opened in the Print Department 
lon March 10, to continue on view 
through April 8. The exhibition 1n- 
cludes prints lent by Mr. Yozo Nomura 
of Yokohama, Japan, and Yamanaka 
and Company of New York. 
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| bition, January 29-March 3. atre Art, recently on view at the}! 
Pte | Following a meeting of its Board of | Total Number of Visitors..... 17,000 | Worcester Art Museum, will close on | 
LONDON Trustees, The Museum of Modern Art, (3,400 per week) | April 8. The display of Chinese Paint- air i sep aig — 
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April 19 Porcelain decorative objects, fur- |Goodyear as President. Mrs. John D. | 
niture, Eastern rugs and tapestry. | Rockefeller, Jr., and Mr. Stephen C. 
|Clark were elected Vice-Presidents, 


Cost of Exhibition............ 200.00 | placed on exhibition at the Museum on| “°" °f Hyman Kaufman of Boston, sold 
Most popular individual prints, in| April 1 for a period of three weeks. On | by his order. Now on exhibition, 


order: S. Haden’s “Sunset in Ireland”; | April 15, an exhibition of the Worces- | 4ril 18—Etchings by modern masters, the 
sources. }and Mr. Samuel A. Lewisohn was elect-|q_ 1, 


April 24 Italian majolica, Chinese porce- 
lain, French furniture, etc., from various 
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FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 














DERAIN, MATISSE, PICASSO, CEZANNE, MODIGLIANI, DOUANIER ROUSSEAU, 
SEURAT, UTRILLO, SOUTINE, FAUTRIER, GOERG, CHIRICO, LAURENCIN, ETC. 


99 RUE LA BOETIE .. . PARIS 
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The Art News 





| Calendar of Exhibitions in New York 





Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 
Street—-Winter exhibition. 


Street and 
exhibi- 
Art 


Academy of Medicine, 108rd 

Fifth Avenue—Seventh annual 
tion of the New York Physicians 
Club, 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Streei— 
Exhibition of special pieces of XV IlIth 
century English furniture, to April 30 


American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
Broadway at 155th Street—Paintings and 
drawings by George de Forest Brush 
to May 1. 


American Folk Art Gallery, 113 West tith 
Street—Early American painting amd 
craftwork. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 540 Lexing- 
ton Avenue Watercolors by Tonita 
Pena of Cochiti. 


An American Group, Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel—Group exhibition of paintings by 
new members, to April 21. 


American Museum of Natural History, 77th 
Street and Central Park West.--Art ex- 
hibition by staff artists, to April 8. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue Garden 
sculpture and modern paintings. 
West 57th Street— 


Argent Galleries, 42 oot 

Chinese portraits and landscapes by 
Mary Falkner; work of new members of 
the N. A. W. P. & S., April 9-21. 


Gallery. Towers Hotel, Krooklyn— 
ees i Marry Roseland, to April 20. 


Isabella Barclay, Inc., 136 East 57th Street 
—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 
papers and objects of art 


Belmont Galleries, 576 Madixon Avenue-- 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits 


n Museum, Eastern Parkway— 

we yg > a centennial exhibition ; exhi- 

bition of the Brooklyn Society of Minia- 

ture Painters; twenty-first annual exhi- 

bition of the Allied Artists of America, 
to May 6. 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Sculpture in metal by Pablo Gargalio. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 West 57th 
Street—Paintings and drawings by C. 
Bosseron Chambers, to April 13. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 49th 
Street—Paintings by M. C. Rockwell, 
to April 15. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Charles Logasa, to April 14 : 
paintings by Joseph Solman, to April 21. 


Contemporary Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. 
—Paintings by Max Beckmann and Paul 
Burlin, to April 28. 


Cronyn & Lowndes, Rockefeller Plaza— 
Exhibition of faculty and members of the 
George Pearse Ennis School of Painting, 
to April 14. 


Decorators Club Gallery, Squibb Building 
Exhibition by American Needlecrafts, 
April 9-21. 


Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Grace Bliss Stewart and 
Dorothy Eisner. 


Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street—Persian 
and Indian miniature paintings. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenne— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 113 West 18th Street— 
Paintings by Katherine Schmidt, to April 
21. 


A. 8S. Drey, 680 Fifth 
by old masters. 


Avenue —VDaintings 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 Kast 57th Street 
--XIXth and XXth century French 
paintings. 


thrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street— 
Special exhibition of early American 
paintings by Earl, Stuart, Copley and 
others. Mrs, Ehrich—A new collection of 
antique English furniture and accesso- 
ries. 


Kighth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
Paintings and etchings by A. Mark Datz, 
to April 17. 


Etcetera, 71 East 57th Street—Watercol- 
ors by Patricia Von Hoyt Snell, to April 
10. 


Verargil Galleries, 628 East 57th Street— 
Portraits by Kenneth Green, to April 11; 
American painting and sculpture, fea- 
turing interesting treatment of feet; 
Andre Perugia’s art in footwear. 


The Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Alice Judson, to April 14. 


Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street— 
109th annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, to April 15. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square Fast—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists 


Gallery, 144 West 13th Street—Paintings by 
Renée Lahm, to April 14; paintings by 
American artists 


tioldsechmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th 
Grand Central Terminal—Prints and 
sketches in color by leading American 
artists, to April 28; exhibition of prison 
ers’ art, through April 14. 


Floor, 


Grand Central Galleries, 
Branch, Union Club Bldg. 
gerfield memorial exhibition, to April 21. 


Fifth Avenue 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 
Street--Twenty-six watercolors, sepias 
and drawings by Derain, to April 14. 


iluriow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth A venue— 
Exhibition of fine prints by 
Durer, to April 15; etchings by 
sentative artists. 


Itunyden Galleries, 450 Park Avenue— 
Needlework and samplers loaned by va- 


rious well known collectors and dealers | 


and shown for the benefit of unemployed 
architects and draughtsmen, to April 14 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Ine., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 


| Carey Ross, 525 
Albrecht | 


repre- | 


| Rosenbach 


| Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth 


| Salons of 


of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- | 


val and Renaissance. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian 


and othe: 
antique art. 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth 
Recent watercolor drawings by James 
McBey ; drawings by Julius Komfati. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 
Lithographs and drawings by Georg: 
Bellows; exhibition of prints. 


First one-man show of paintings by Cun- 
ning; twenty-five new prints, best sell- 
ers of the season. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Loan exhibition of paintings by Goya, 
starting April 9. 


Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by American artists 

Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street 
“Flowers in the Home,” to April 16. 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old and modern masters. 


Jullien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
—Drawings and etchings by Salvador 
Dali. 


Lillenfeld Galleries, Ine., 21 
Street—Paintings by old 
masters. 


East 57th 
and modern 


Little Gallery, 18 East 67th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Memorial exhibition of paintings by 
Charles H. Davis, drawings by Hetty 
Beatty, to April 16. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller HKldg., 51 
East 57th Street—Exhibition of ‘‘Mobile’”’ 
by Alexander Calder, to April 28. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenne— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of New York 
State furniture, to April 22; Fahnestock 
collection of laces and Blacque collection 
of textiles, through June 3; Three Hun- 
dred Years of Landscape Prints, through 
April 30; display of XIXth century lace 
shawls, through April 15; work of stu- 
dents in the free adult art schools of New 
York City, April 11-24. 


Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by modern American artists. 
Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue— 
Pictures by Virginia Berresford, April 

9-21, 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Chaffee, to April 16. 


Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘““Vanish- 
ing New York,” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd St.— 
Machine art, to April 16. 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park— 
Memorial exhibition of work by eight 
former members. 


Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors ; Netsuke; Arms and 
Armor from the Age of Chivalry to the 
XIXth century ; The Design in Sculpture. 
Closed Mondays and holidays. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of memorabilia of the 
Marquis de Lafayette in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of his death on May 
20, 1834. through May. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
Wood engravings by Henry Wolf, week- 
days to April 10; drawings for prints, in 
Print Room, to November 30. 


Avenue— | 


Avenue — Rare | 


| 
| 
| 


| 








Elliott Dain- | 


| Raymond & 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue-- 
Paintings by old masters. 


Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 56th 
Paintings by old masters. 


Street 


frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 


—Fine old English 


furniture, 
and needlework 


pore elais 


Pen and Brush Club, 16 East 10th Street 
Oil paintings by members, to May 11 


Raymond, Ine., 40 East 49th 
Street—A survey of the development of! 
the graphic arts, to April 13 


Kehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue—Paint 
ings and drawings by George Luks. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Recent paintings by Sanford Ross 
to April 17; paintings by old and modern 
masters; sculpture. 


East 86th Street—Paint 
ings by Zelda Fitzgerald, photographs by 
Marion Hines, to April 30 


Co., 15-17 Eust bist Street 
Rare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


oil exhibition. 


America, Rockefeller Center 
Forum—i1934 New York No-Jury exhibi 
tion, April 9-May &, 
| Schulthels Galleries, 142 Fulton Street 
Paintings and art objects 
| Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue 


| 





Fine prints, marine paintings. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen 


tury English paintings and modern draw 
ings. 


| Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 
Kleeman-Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 


11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, oli! 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art. 


Jneques Seligmann Galleries, 8 East bist 
Street—Paintings by old masters, rars 
tapestries, sculpture and objets d'art. 


| EF. & A, Silberman Gallery, 82-84 East 57th 


Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Fou 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin: 
five renascent modern rooms by W & |J 
Sloane. 


Soelety of Independent Artists, Grand 
Central Palace, -*0 Lexington Avenue 
Kighteenth annual show, April 13-May 6 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings of Norway by Bernt Cluver, to April 
14. 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 111 East 62nd 
Street—Flower paintings in 
by Mabel La Farge, to April 18. 


Symons, Ine., 730 Fifth Avenue 
works by Soudeikin, to April 21. 


Recent 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets — Metropolitan Museum's 
traveling exhibition of “Ancient Egypt, 
Its Life and Art,” to April 15. 


Upstairs Gallery, 28 East 56th 
Small oils by Eilshemius, lithographs by 
Kuniyoshi; group show. 


| Valentine Gullery of Modern Art, 69 East 








57th Street—‘‘Manhattan Patterns” by 
Charles G. Shaw. 

Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
Special spring exhibition of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century English furniture, sil- 
ver, porcelain and many quaint and inter- 
esting decorative objects. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au 


watercolor | 


Street— | 


Sey- | 





A venue—Annual | 





| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Quatrieme, The | 


Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th | 


Street—Antiques and objets d'art. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th 


Street— 
German and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 32 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 


Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Fifty modern prints of 1933, sculpture 
by six German artists, to April 21. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by 
masters and rare French XVIIIth cen- 
tury sculpture, furniture, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth 


Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art. 


floward Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 


lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 


centuries. 


Zhorowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenne— 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Cezanne, Derain, Van Gogh, Modigliani 
Utrillo and Renoir. 


SCHMIDT 


113 WEST 13th ST. — NEW YORK 


3onnard; paintings by old | 


| 
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EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
Cezanne 


Modigliani 


Renoir 


Derain 
Until April 17th 


ZBOROW SKI 


460 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 


Van Gogh 
Utrillo 


Arden Gallery 





On the ‘‘Rue de la Paix” 
of New York 


This HOTEL, long famous as the 
IN home of equally famous artists and art 


ih A 
patrons, is adjacent to all the galleries 
THE CENTER it eas ete DISTINGUISHED 
OF THE ADDRESS 
WORLD Live here in a “homey” and refined FOR 
FAMOUS atmosphere among interesting people PATRONS 
ART who appreciate distinctive living quar- OF 
ters. 
DISTRICT THE ARTS 
- Com pletely Renovated . 


Tel. CIrcle 7-1900 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
118 West 57" St. New York 


on the same block as Carnegie Hall 








of Everything 


Everything that 
would completely satisfy 
your desires for modern 
apartment living. The 
artistic design o-° Spacious 
studios . . Dropped living 
rooms.. Fireplaces .. ler- 
races. . Private gardens = 
In door swimming pool, 


Din ing Room 


wi th outd oor terrace? 


ve Lenoome 


OFFERS 


lt 7 ROOMS 


ALSO PENTHOUSES 
and TERRACED 
APARTMENTS 


COMPLETE KITCHENS 


MAID SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


PICTURESQUE 
PRIVATE GARDENS 






ana 


aA\ teal 


MIDTOWN 
CONVENIENCE 


Surprisingly 
Moderate Rentals 


WILLIAM B. HALL 
Resident Manager 


Telephone 
CIrcle 7-6990 


340-350 WEST 57™H STREET > NEW YORK 
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KNOEDLER 


Loan Exhibition 
of 
PAINTINGS 
by 

GOYA 








14 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


FRAMING RESTORING 


PRINTS 


PARIS LONDON 


20 Rue de la Paix 15 Old Bond St. 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 





ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 





